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THE TOAD, 
He Should Be Protected. 


This valuable friend to the farmer is too 
much neglected. Under the old system of 
farming he was able to take care of himself, 
but un 
surrounded by dangers that without some 
prot-ction he will be soon driven from all 

tivated fields, if not completely annihi- 

We enact laws to protect the birds 
they may destroy the insects, but the 


ler our present system his life is so 


{estroys ten destructive worms in 
rden, where a bird destroys one, is 
ected, if not forgotten. Once 
the time when the toad was happy, 
had to dodge the harrow 
teeth or a stone from the hand of some 
his days were passed in 


y neg 
except when he 


thoughtless boy ; 
his underground cabin, shaded by a friendly 
weed, in sweet repose, while his evening 


and early morning hours were passed in 


feasting on well fatted cut worms, and the | 
beetles and bugs that dared to show them- | 
but now, alas! how 

changed is his c With the spring | 


new fangled harrow, crushing 


selves on his domain ; 
ndition. 
comes the 
and pulverizing everything that comes in its 


the poor toad has but little chance to 


dodge, and but an instant to be miserable, 


way, 
' ' 
as he was supposed to be under the old 

harrow, before his life is sacrificed; but if 


he should escnpe, it is but a few weeks at 


pe, 
most, belore a new and greatly improved 
pulverizing cultivator comes along with a 
speed that renders it impossible for him to 
escape, and when once under, what must 
seem to him as some infernal machine, his 
lite must end. ShSuld he by any possinility 
escape the patent pulverizers and cultiva- | 
tors, he has yet another peril to encounter ; | 
in the potato patch he finds a feast not to | 
be resisted; the well fi led out beetles are 
devoured in quantities that soon fills him 
t as full as the beetles; but alas, he 
hardly reaches his cabin before he is in the 


last agomies of death, caused by the Paris | 

; ' 
green the gardener has given to the bugs. | 
Thus ends the 


nd the gardener sheds not a tear, or 


life of the last toad in the gar- 

zes his loss; bis attention is taken 

esale destruction that the bugs 

are making among his choice 
ghts right and left, with his own 

et the master of his enemies, 
ever knew, that by the de- 

the toad, he has lost what would 

t aid in the destruction of the 

n the garden. 

e toad, and assist him to 

e among the new dangers, 

ese modern days surround him. 
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THE BEAN AS A FIELD CROP. 


ihe pr 


t ew! 


beans have sold for dur- 
years has been so high, that 


ing the last tw 


farmers in New England are turning their 
Ss crop as one that promises 

s. On some farms, at pres- 

i prove a better crop than 

e the potato requires 

for good crops, 
high and quite 

f growing an acre 


ess than that required 
to grow an acre of potat 


' nd 
sand 


ves. The quantity 
juired is much less, and the 
cost of seed is trifling compared to potatoes» 
planted after the first of 

June, the cost of cultivation is much less ; 
is the planting comes 
tion of the spring work 

Uil another advantage, a 
fodder can be grown 
1 the ground for 
crops can be grown on the 


h one year. The bean is not 
abled with the 


of manure re 


and as they can be 


it is time to } loug 
thus two 
na 


potato beetle; thus the 
= f Paris green is saved. In fact the 
bean has but few enemies after it gets be- 
1 the cut worm, who is particularly fond 


u 
a vean until itis two or three weeks 


yor 
0) 


tt buch : 
ew ick is the most destructive 


® oean has to contend with, 
easures are taken to keep him 
i tia *s are that he will destroy 
se portion of the crop. But this is 

n enemy so easily destroyed that there is 
‘osing the bean or any other 
We have already given our 
readers the way to do this, but for the bene. 
fit = new subscribers we will repeat it; it is 
*S follows: Heat a piece of iron as large as 
» With a hollow piece in it; when 
; place in the hollow a piece of roll 
brimstone as large as an English walnut; 
piace these immediately into the woodchuck’s 
bole and cover with a soJ, placing the grass 
tide down, cover this with fine earth until 
the smoke is prevented from coming out 
‘nd the work is done. Those who raise 
beans this year should gather as soon as 
Tipe, and get them into the market as early 
®8 possible, and thus secure higher prices 


‘han they would be able to later in the sea- 
son, 


enemy wi 
and 


Inless 7 


away, the 


no excuse for 


Cr p by him, 


the hand 


red hot 


ft The shoeless horse now hails from 
Bath. The Times says a gentleman at the 
south end has a horse which he has owned 
nine years and never had a shoe on his foot. 
He thinks the advantages are viz, that in 
damp snow the horse’s hoof w Il not ball up 
and be is sure of his footing. Second, that 
the horse never calks himself in deep snows, 
never wears out floors by stamping, and is 
newts lame from having shoes that pinch his 
eet. He says that it usually costs $40 0 
year to shoe a family horse like his, so that 
in & financial point of view he saves $40 « 
year. The horse was seen this morning and 
Wes in good order; the hoofs were sharp 


and tough and smooth. He says that 
although having been in use nine years, he 
has never yet met with an accident, not 
even so much asa stumble. 


DR. CURTIS. AND HIS “SILOS.” 


We have a communication from Dr. Curtis, of 
Globe Village, Mass., on the “ Silo” and “ Ensi- 
lage” question, upon which he has already written 
several articles for the Ploughman. In refer- 
ence to the Corn which was le/t uncut im his field, 
he explains that a square rod was purposely left 
in different parts of tne piece, simply to show 
that the piece in point of growth was nearly 
alike allover. He states that he delayed cutting 
this piece as long as he could without injury to 
the ensilege already in. Mr. Hersey, on bis 
visit, gave Mr. Curt's the privilege of selecting 
the rod to becut, which he did. He says he 
thinks it would weigh more than any other rod 
in the fel}, but thas any other rod would have 
weighed, before being blown down, as much as 
this weighed then. A piece of the Corn was cut 
and weighed, and estimating on this basis the 
piece would reack over sixty tons to the acre. 
This was done some little time before the corn 
was cut. 

In explanation of Mr. Hersey’s not having 
seen his silos on the occasion of two of his visits 
to Southbridge, he says that when Mr. H. came 
first to Southbridge he had uncovered one of his 
silos and was then putting in corn stover, the 
ears being picked and left onthe ground. Mr. 
H. came to that silo first, whereas Dr. Curtis 
expected to show him the rye ensilage which he 
had been feeding and was still feeding to twenty 
cows. Under the circumstances, therefore, he 
thought it better to let his visitor follow his own 
inclination. The second visit of Mr. H. to 
Southbridge, the Doctor states, was on the occa- 
sion of an Iastitate meeting, when business and 
other things made a visit to the silos impossibie- 
Nothing was sald at that time about visiting 
them. No man, says Dr. Curtis, ever came to 
see his silos who did not receive personal atten- 
tion either from himself or one of his men. 

In reference to the Doctor’s views on air tight 
silos, over which there seemed to be some point- 
less, or at any rate neec less, controversy, he ob- 
serves that, in the case of his own silos, he docs 








not think that a great deal of air would circulate 
through two thicknesses ot matched boards, 
with tarred paper between ; and if any symptoms 
of decay are to be found on the sides et such a 
silo, he thinks it is owing to the fact that the con- 
tents were not trodden down as they ought to 
have been. Mr. Cheney testifies that he helped 

Dr. Curtis and Mr. Clemence weigh a rod of 
the Doctor's ensilage corn, and that it made the 

weight of the whole acre, by computation. sixty- 

two and one bal{ tons. It was weighed a few 
days previous to the expected visit of Mr. 

Hersey. He thinks that at that particular time 

the weight of the corn on the entire field would 
have exceeded fifty tons. The rows left for the 
visitors’ inspection be says were square, and did 
not overlap one another. Mr. Keating testifies 
to the same thiog, asserting that there was no 
interlapping of the rows, and that what was left 
was only average rods. Mr. Buchanan says the 
same, baving himself cut the corn in the field 
leaving a square rod in different parts of it. He 
says the Docter instructed him to leave only 
average rods. Each end was square, and there 
was no Overlapping of the rows. 

The subject of “ Silos” and “ Ensilage” is one of 
such fundamental interest and importance that 
itmay well be thought sufficient to engross 
public feeling to an extraordinary degree; and 
perbaps occasional comparisons of views about 
it may be expected to engender occasional un- 
pleasant controversy. A!! farmers, however, are 
in pursuit only of the practical truth in the matter, 
whether they investigate in suppor’ of the new 
system of feeding or with a view to resist it. In 
presenting to the larger public their observations 
and arguments, as we shall ever gladly do, we 
only insist that all shall be done without personal 
acerbity, and as far as possible in that fraterna) 
spirit which is believed to rule in the agricul- 
tural community more than in any other to 
which is given a distinct name. 


NEW ENGLAND BIRD LIFE. 


They whose lives are passed in the country 
ought, of all others, to be personally cognizant 
of tbe animal life about them, if only for the 
sake of the sentiment of companionship, which 
goes a great way in lending color and warmth 
to existence everywhere. With more or less of 
such knowledge in hand, the country dweller 
need at no time be solitary, let the season be 
that of vegetation or of hybernation. An ac- 
quaintance with the ornithology of the district 
and latitude in which one lives is especially de- 
light(ul and profitable. The habits of birds 
form a study to enlist the profoundest interest. 
They address the imagination of man at many 
meie points than do the habits of beasts and 
animals of the woods and fields. The variegated 
plumage of birds, their migrations, their pretty 
domestic ways, the ingenuity displayed by them 
in their aerial architecture, the modes of obtain- 
ing the subsistence for which nature has made 
such wide provision,—all these draw us close to 
the birds the cleser we observe them, and they 
become personal friends and neighbors through 
the act which so engages us. 
We have before us, issued from the popular 
press of Lee & Shepard, of this city, Part Second 
of “‘ New Sngland Bird Life;” a manual ot New 
England Ornithology, revised and edited from 
the manuscript of Winfred A. Stearns, member 
of the Nuttall Ornithological Club by Dr. Elliott 
Coues, U.S. A., and treating of Non-Oscine 
Passeres, Birds ot Prey, Game and Water Birds. 
Part First, which appeared betore, treated of the 
Oscines, or Singing Birds. None of those 
treated in the present volume are birds of 
melody. Dr. Coues says in his preface that in no 
other part of the United States have the birds of 
our country been so closely and successfully 
studied as in New England, wherea host of zeal- 
ovs and watchful field naturalists have brought 
ous knowledge of bird-—life in all its details near 
that degree of perfection which ig seen in the 
writings of British authors upon the birds of 
their own islands. He declares the material for 
an exhaustive treatise upon New England Orni- 
thology to be ample and inviting; and states 
that much of it has been brought together and 
to a degree systematized, in the present treatise 
With this second volume of Mr. Stearns and 
his accomp'ished editor, Dr. Coues, we have as 
comp!ete a biography of the land and water-birds 
as we can have at the present time. By means 
of the descriptions of the birds themselves, with 
the illustrations accompanying the text, one who 
desires to become an ornithological student is 
easily able to identify any specimen which he 
may have on hand; also to discover at once the 
local distribution, the migration, and the relative 
abundance of every species. The latest investi- 
gations are presented in a form for practical use. 
On all sides it is pronoanced not only a valuable 
addition to the literature of ornithology, but the 
most complete and satisfactory exposition of the 
bird-lite ot New England that has yet appeared. 
The casual reader and the naturalist will be 
equally delighted with the perusal of its pages. 
We may justly pronounce it a thorough study of 
this fascinating subject, and standard authority 
while at the same time popular and practical. 
When a student of natural history can be 
guided and stimulated by a manual that gives 
him not merely classification but individual 
biography also, as is the peculiar merit of this 
book, he may congratulate himseif on having 
gained an advantage, in point of interest ia the 
subject, which earlier students have attained 
only at the cost of time and patience. It is 
everything to form as nearly as possible an 
instant companionship with what is to engage 
one’s thoughts and feelings. In the present case, 
this desideratam is secured in an ex 
manner. The Nuttall Ornithological Club say 





of it in a baljetin, that in point of completeness 


itis almost perfect. Such is its conciseness 
withal, that one hundred and thirty-eight 
species ot birds are treated in two hundred and 
seventy octavo pages, and the arrangement of 
the whole is masterly. The descriptive passages 
are gracefully turned, and the sutyect is every- 
where enlivened with sparkling pits of commen- 
tary. We have here what 1s indeed a popular 
but scientific study of the entire bird family of 
New England. 


Questions & Anstwers. 
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a@ All questionstothe Eu:tor, desiring answer 
through the Ploughman ,shouldbeaccompanied by 


allnameofthecorrespondent. 


RELATIVE VALUES FOR FEEDING. 





Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 


Can you give the relative values for feed- 
ing (for work, for fattening, and for milk) 
purposes of sound northern corn (meal 
ground) grown in New England States, and 
Southern corn (meal groun’) grown in 
Maryland, or #s far South as that State? 

Can you give the chemical analysis of 
each kind of grain? Value per one hundred 
pounds of each is to be understood, not 
per measured bushe!. 

What parts of the kernel are the most 
nutritious, the hard, soft, or the bran? 

Respectfully yours, A. A. 8 

Woonsocket, March 8, 1883. 


Questions like the above do not admit of 
direct answers, but require explanations, 
therefore cannot be replied to ina single 
paragraph. 

The quality of corn is so affected by sur- 
rounding circumstances, that it would not 
be difficult to find a ton of corn grown 
South or West, as good or better than a ton 
of corn that could be selected grown in 
New England. Asa rule the New England 
corn is the best; but it is the best, not so 
much because of the climate, but because of 
the method of growing and harvesting; 
though it is generally conceded that the 
farther north any product will grow and 
fully mature, the better it will be. 

When we consider the quality of New 
England corn, it is well not to lose sight of 
the fact that the corn fields are very small 
indeed, when compared with those of the 
South and West. This fact alone gives the 
New England corn much advantage, be- 
cause it can all be harvested at the proper 
season, and can also be well cared for after 
harvested, so it will receive no serious injury 
in the process of drying. Again many ot 
the New England farmers plant corn that 
they may improve the condition of their 
farms; so they apply manure very liberally 
to their corn lands, thus giving the corn 
everything it needs to make it grow to fall 
perfection. In the South and West the corn 
fields are large and no particular efforts are 
made to assist the growth by either manure 
or cultivation, and when harvest time comes 
a considerable portion of it must be gathered 
before fully ripe, or it must remain in the 
field long after it is time to harvest it; and 
when harvested it is stored in such large 
masses that it becomes heated to a degree 
that changes its bright color. When carried 
to market it is again stored in very large 
masses, where it is again heated, sometimes 
to a degree that very much reduces its 
value. When such corn is sold to the far- 
mers of New England, its feeding value is 
often ten per cent. less than when gathered. 
It is true not all of the Southern and West- 
ern corn is in such bad order, for some of it 
is well grown and well cared for after har- 
vested, so that when it reaches our market 
it is in fair condition. Such corn is but 
little below, in feeding value, of the average 
New England corn. 

Some careful feeders of cattle estimate 
that the average value of Southern and 
Western corn per hundred pounds, after 
shelled, is about the same as one hundred 
pounds of New England corn including the 
cob, and will pay as much for it per hundred 
pounds on the cob as they will for the same 
weight of Southern or Western corn after 
being shelled. 

By the above it will be seen how difficult 
it would be to analyze the corn of the North 
and the South, and do both sections exact 
justice. If one will step into any grain 
dealer’s store and take up a handful of corn 
brought froma distance and carefully ex- 
amine it, he will find a great difference in 
the quality of the kernels; quite a large 
percentage will be found to have changed 
color by beirg overheated, and this too in 
what is called a good quality of corn. If it 
be compared with wi.at has been grown in 
New England, the difference will be so 
marked that any one can see it. 

A flock of hens fed on corn that is only 
slightly injured, will not lay as many eggs 
as when fed on good sound Northern corn. 
The difference between good and bad corn 
is more easily discovered with hens than 
most of animals, but no doubt that even 
slightly damaged corn affects all animals, 
and the loss from feeding damaged grair. is 
more than the gain by purchasing at a less 
price. When the farmers of New England 
fully realize how much better is the corn of 
their own raising than any which they can 
buy, they no doubt will use greater exertions 
to grow at least enough to supply their own 
wants. 

When all points are considered, there are 
few if any crops that the farmer of Massa- 
chusetts can grow to any better advantage 
than Indian corn, at least to an extent to 
supply his own wants. Farmers who buy 
their corn because they think they cannot 
afford to raise it, too often forget that corn 
grown on their own tarm will be worth 
eight or ten cents per bushel more than 
what they can buy from the West. When 
this difference is considered, it brings the 
profits of the crop up to a point that makes 
it among the most desirable crops to grow. 

Dr. Wolf gives the analysis of Indian 
corn as follows: 


Water.cccecscccceccocccecccccccceeld 4 
Albuminoids.... oe seeces cecceeeeeslO0 
Fidre.ccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 65 
Other carbohydrates....+.+se+++++-62.1 
Fat.ccccsccccccccecccessocccesecees 6.5 


ABDecccccccccccccescccccocccccscoes 1§ 
The analysis of corn bran as follows : 
Water..... 


Fibre....++. ‘ 
Other carbobydrates 
Blicccccccccccessececcecesccessess 4.0 


ASD occcccccccccccccesscccsccescoes 33 


The feeding value of whole corn is given 
as one dollar and eleven cents per one hun- 
dred pounds, and that of corn bran at ninety- 
two cents per one hundred pounds.—([Eb. 


Ee" Pots containing flowers should be 
washed as often as any mould or fungus 





growth appears, 
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MILE. 


(Western Rural.) 

That certain cows have the ability to pro- 
duce an extra quality of milk cannot be 
doubted. But breed alone is not sufficient. 
Unless we appreciate the fact that milk is 
made of the food taken into the stomacn, we 
make a fundamental mistake. Yet this 
error is not uncommonly entertained. This 
among other ways, is shown by the question, 
which is sometimes put to us, Dees food 
flavor the milk? We have heard that 
question argued with a great deal of vigor 
on both sides, and with the knowledge, too, 
that such things as turnips, if fed too gener- 
ously, will impart flavor to the milk, which 
must necessarily partage, in a large measure, 
of the character of the food. If the food is 
poor the milk must be poor, and if the food 
is rich the milk will be rich, something, as 
we have before said, cepending upon the 
cow herself. By special teeding both the 
quality and quantity of the milk can be 
improved. A very great deal more depends 
upon feeding than the most of us imagine. 
A breed, or a variation of a breed, can be 
largely made principally or partly from 
feeding. For instance, we begin to teed es- 
pecially for milk. The animal thus fed is 
used for breeding purposes, and the offspring 
in time is used for breeding. Now there is 
no question that in time the feeding and 
the selection will show strong milking char- 
acteristics in the descendants of the original 
animal. Darwin refers to many cases of 
this character, and some of our American 
writers give instances of a simi‘ar character. 
One of whom we now think cites the case of 
a very ordinary milker that produced heifer 
calves which were also nothing but ordinary 
milkers. The cow afier a while was fed 
specially for milk, and besides becoming a 
good milker herself, produced heifer calves 
that also became excellent milkers. 

We must come to the conclusion, there- 
fore, that to enable a cow to do her best 
both as to milk production by herself and 
also in the character of her offspring, we 
must feed well, and even high. There are 
other important questions connected with 
high feeding which will necessarily press 
upon us forsolution. One is, Will not high 
feeding so shorten the life of the animal 
that it will prove really unprofitable in the 
end? There is no doubt that feeding may 
be so high as to injure the animal. Or, 
perhaps, it would be more correct to say 
that the general treatment of the cow may 
be of such character as to injure her. It 
she is shut up, with no opportunity for ex- 
ercise, she would be injured. But that re- 
sult would be more attributable to the con- 
finement than to the feeding, although they 
cannot be wholly separated. And if the 
animal is kept very fat she would no doubt 
be injured, for we do not need a fat cew to 
produce milk. In fact we want a cow that 
will convert the food given her into milk 
apd not into fat. But cows have been high 
fed for fourteen years and done well all the 
time. And there is a prominent iustance of 
a large herd of cows being fed highly for 
seven or eight years, without the least detri- 
ment to their health and usefulness. If high 
feeding is done judiciously there is not much 
danger of it proving hurtful, and very much 
of the evil which is attributed to high feed- 
ing ought to be charged to injudicious feed- 
ing. No animal can be injured by feeding, 
however much or whatever it may eat, if the 
system properly utilizes it, and judicious 
feeding will insure that the system gets 
nothing or any more than it can utilize. 





SCOURS IN COLTS. 
[National Live Stock Journal.) 


Diarrhowa is a symptom of some irritant 
in the alimentary canal, rather than an inde- 
pendent disease, and is liable to be caused 
in various ways. Among the most common 
causes are too much succulent food, change 
of food, overworking the subject, indiges- 
tion, worms, etc. In very young colts, it is 
frequently caused by some acrid substance, 
communicated through the medium of the 
milk of the dam, and in such cases the 
treatment will chiefly consist in giving at- 
tention to the proper dieting of the mother. 
In older subjects, the treetment must be 
regulated by circumstances. You should 
first ascertain the cause, and remove it, if 
possible. In cases where the cause can be 
distinctly traced to the presence of some 
irritant in the intestinal canal, a cathartic, 
well guarded with some anodyne, should be 
administered ; for young colts, castor oil, 
with more or less laudanum (depending on 
how much pain is present), is good treat- 
ment, This should be foliowed up by 
mucilaginous drinks, such as linseed or 
slippery elmtea. In prolonged or obstinate 
cases, it will be necessary to administer 
wheat flour gruel injections, weil boiled, 
with or without laudanum, and also to give 
astringents internally, such as catechu, oak- 
bark, etc., etc. 


—— 


CORNS. 
(Live Stock Journal, Chicago.) 


A corn is a contusion of the sole, which 
produces a rupture of the capilliary blood 
vessels of the sensitive sole, which is invar'- 
ably followed by extravasation of blood and 
discoloration of the horn, in the angle 
formed between the wall and bars of the 
foot. The causes are numerous—imprudent 
shoeing, by not preparing the foot properly 
for the shoe; leaving the shoe too narrow 
or too wide; nailing it on improperly ; 
allowing it to remain on the foot too long, 
and undue paring of the sole. It is hardly 
neces:ary for us to say that the avoidance 
of the causes above enumerated is the most 
prudent means of prevention, and also tends 
to effect a cure. A three-quarter shoe, ex- 
perience has proved, is the best that can be 








om ROSE INSECTS. ° 


Vick’s Monthly states that a good remedy 
for the insects which infest the rose, is to 
syringe both surfaces with a solution of 
whale-oil soap, using one pound of the soap 
to one gallon of water. Another remedy is 
kerosene mixed with an equal quantity of 
milk, a spoonful of the mixture being then 
stirred ina gallon of water for syringing. 
In a few hours wash off either of these ap- 
plications by syringing with clear water. 
Caution is recommended in the use of car- 
bolic acid on plants, as it will destroy them 
if used too freely. It is advised to mix a 
few drops in soap-suils made from soft soap, 
and try its strength on 


MILDEW ON ROSES. 


A French journal gives the simple remedy 
of syringing both the upper and _ sides 
of the leaves with a solution of a fourth of 
an ounce of salt in two ns of water— 
which strikes us asa rather weak applica- 
tion. A stronger wash is made with a 

und of flour of sulphur and a pound of 
resh lime in five quarts of water, repeatedly 
shaking the mixture, and then after settling 
putting it into well-corked bo:tles. For 
using, & gill of this mixture is put in three 
— of water, and the plants syringed 
with it. 





—_—_— 

ta” Farmers about Elmira, N. Y., are 
suffering from depredations on their clover 
fields by a grub which bores out the roots 
of the it. A second full crop seems im- 
possible, No remedy is known. 


BY SAMUEL B, BIRD, 


Official Report to the State Board of Agriculture 


The thirtieth annual cattle show and fair 
of the Worcester North Agricultural Society, 
was held on the society’s grounds in the 
city of Fitchburg, on the 26th of September. 

As this society bas adopted the plan of 
holding its exhibitions but one day, but a 
short time can be given to any one depart- 
ment, when there isso much todo in so 
short a time. 

The show in nearly all departments was 
good. Of thoroughbred » mostly Jer- 
seys and Ayrshires, there’ Were fifty-nine 
entries, all good animals, Of milch cows, 
principally grades, forty-seven entries ; good 
dairy and stock cows. 

The principal exhibitors of neat stock 
were Lyman Nichols of Fitchburg, N. B. 
Reed, Leicester; S. Beaman and E. W. 
Gill of Princeton, G, F. Williams and J. F. 
Brown of Lunenburg. 

Of working oxen there were twenty-eight 
entries, Mr. Cushing of Fitchburg exhibit- 
ing five yokes, weighing from 3440 to 4025 
pounds each, good staunch well matched 
oxen that would be an honor to any show. 

Of town teams, oxen, from Fitchburg, 
eight yokes ; Princeton, seven yokes ; Lunen- 
burg, five yokes, and Leominster, sixteen 
yokes. It was a pleasant part of the ex- 
hibition when they were driven around the 
track, preceded by the marshals and band. 

Of swine, twenty-seven entries, including 
some fine specimens. Of poultry, thirty- 
five entries. The exhibition in the hall of 
bread, butter, cheese, preserves, vegetables, 
fruit, flowers and fancy articles, was very 
fine and a credit to the society. I did not 
learn who had charge of this part of the ex- 
hibition, but the articles were certainly ar- 
ranged with commendable skill and taste. 
The whole number of entries in all depart- 
ments was eleven hundred and five. 

The attendance was very good, especially 
in the afternoon, when it was estimated 
there were four thousand present. ‘Lhe 
most successful fair for many years. 

1 would respectfully suggest, that if this 
society is to hold its exhibition on the last 
Tuesday of September only, it should be 
known to this Board and its Secretary, and 
so published, and not, as now, the last Tues- 
day and Wednesday of September. 


Porcine, 
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SUMMER MANAGEMENT OF PIGS. 


[National Live Stock Journal.] 

Every farmer should make the best use of 
his resources. Grass is a cheap food fer 
pigs, and a most healthy and protiable diet. 
Much of the profit on pigs must come from 
a proper use of grass as summer food. Some 
have expressed very grave doubts whether 
pigs can be fed at a profit iu pen all their 
lives, but we do not think there is any 
doubt about it. For, if the best feeding 
will not pay for the food given pigs, then 
they must be considered unprofitable ani- 
mals—a position wholly untenable, as it has 
been abundantly proved that the pig is the 
best utilizer of food on the farm. We 
fully believe in the use of grass for pigs; 
and, if obliged to keep pigs constantly in 
pen, would carry the grass to them, purely 
as a matter of health, but better health will 
make better thrift. We know that pigs will 
pay a profit when every pound of food from 
the first to the last day of their lives is 
charged atthe market price. But this re- 
quires full feeding, with due regard to every 
precaution for health. 

If these doubters mean that the pig can- 
not be fed, at a profit, wholly upon concen- 
trated food, we shail not dispute the conclu- 
sion. But it is not difficult to give pigs the 
benefit of grass or other green food in pen. 

We fully believe in the economy of pasture 
for pigs in summer, and that every one who 
feeds a considerable number of pigs should 
always provide pasture for them. Pasture 
may furnish a large part of their food, and 
furnish it cheaply; but grass should not be 
the exclusive food, for, in that case, the 
growth will be siow, although a healthy 
growth. Much valuable time is lost by 
feeding pigs sparingly in summer, for this 
should be the most rapidly-growing season ; 
and if they only half grow through this 
most favorable season, and the other half is 
put on inthe cold season with grain, the 
profit is largely if not entirely lost. One- 
half or one-third of the grain fed to pigs 
upon pasture that is required to produce 
the winter growth, would add quite as much. 

It should be remembered that the grass 
will give the food of support, besides some 
food of production, and the grain added 
will go wholly to production or profi:. 
Whereas, if this extra growth is delayed till 
winter, it will take as much extra food to 
keep up animal heat without growth as it 
would to have produced the extra growth in 
warm weather. 

It is, therefore, quite evident that pigs 
should be pushed rapidly forward in sum- 
mer, when everything is favorable for the 
most rapid and healthy growth. The case 
is aomewhat different in regard to 


YOUNG BREEDING sows, 


These should be given a vigorous growth, 
but should not be pushed so perseveringly 
as fattening pigs. These young sows may 
be kept principally on grass, with a small 
feed of oats or wheat middlings to give them 
a strong, muscular growth. 

These young breeders should have plenty 
of exercise, and therefore a good range of 
pasture. Very little, if any, corn should be 
allowed them, as it is too heating for the 
young blood. Food that will grow muscle 
and bone is most needed. Linseed meal, in 
small quantity, is a most excellent food for 
breeding sows. It keeps the stomach 
healthy and furnishes a large proportion of 
food for muscle and bone. The breeding 
sow needs a large, rangy frame, and this can 
be produced to great extent by the food. 

More care than is usual should be given 
to cleanliness and furnishing pure water. 
The pig cannot resist all possible malarial 
influeaces any more than other animals. 
Human cholera is supposed to be bred by 
uncieanliness and a malarial atmosphere. 
Why should the pig be expected to maintain 
health when its water is alive with the germs 
of disease, and it sleeps in a mud hole ? 
The pig is, no doubt, our most abused ani- 
mal, and yet his great importance in our 
home supply of food, and in swelling our 
foreign commerce more than one hundred 
millions a year, would seem to entitle him 
to better treatment. 


ta There is a regular epidemic of mad 
dogs raging in Georgia, and nothing like it 
before was ever known. of bites are 
given daily in the papers, and there have 
been several fatal results. Several hundred 
hogs, cows, etc., which have been bitten 
have been killed. The ae own thou- 
sands of worthless curs, and thousands more 
travel in droves, killing sheep and chickens 
and sucking eggs. General alarm prevails, 
and the towns are passing dog laws. A 
State law so stringent as to cause the 
slaughter of every dog in the State on which 
a tax is not paid ic advocated by the press. 





ka” The Rural New Yorker says :—Beef 
fat rendered in water will not harden like 
tallow, but will remain soft and even oily if 
kept ina not too cold place, and is very 
nice for most s where lard is 
requisite. Jews, who eschew all hog 
cotking © thoteaghily ia Wun end dips 
cooking it thoroughly in 
|e off the top as itrriace, ike i, 








Correspondence, 
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Written expressly for the Mi Ausette Plough 


OTTER OR CREEPER SHEEP. 





BY JOHN DIMON, 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

I presume that many of the present read- 
ers of the Ploughman never saw or perhaps 
even heard of the above breed of sheep, I 
don’t know but I may say extinct breed. 
The “Otter or Creeper” breed of sheep was 
never very common, and is now, as far as I 
know, extinct or run out, by crossing with 
other and larger breeds. I hear of them as 
having once been quite common in Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Maine and Rhode Island. 
‘they are, or were, of medium size, with 
rather heavy bodies, as compared with the 
native sheep of New England, and very short 
legged, the forward legs being remarkable 
as bowing outwards, like those of the otter, 
hence their name. Their wool was of good 
quality, with quite heavy fleeces as compared 
with their size. Their chief recommenda- 
tion was quietness and docility, while owing 
to the shortness of their legs they were very 
easily fenced against, and did not trouble 
stone walls like most others. Their great- 
est drawback is the fact that their young 
lambs were not considered quite as hardy as 
others, and aiso that they are unable to 
travel much in snow. Owing to the short- 
ness of their legs they cannot run fast, and 
hence are an easy prey to dogs. I once 
owned a small flock of this breed, with 
which I was very much pleased, and my in- 
tention was to propagate them until I could 
boast of the best flock of the breed to be 
found anywhere. But in the summer of 
1863 the dogs got among them and killed 
them all, since which time I have not been 
able to procure any to take their places 
And 1 would here say that if any of the 
many readers of the Ploughman know of 
any of this breed that have been kept clear, 
I should consider it a great favor conferred 
on mejif they would just make the fact 
known through the columns of the Plough- 
man. 

Brighton, Mass., May 13, 1883. 


“FIRE WORMS"—CRANBERBIES. 


To the Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 


For the last two years my cranberry 
grounds have been greatly injured by the 
Fire worm, so called on account of its des- 
tructive effects upon the vines. My usual 
crop of cranberries has varied from 150 to 
365 barrels. Year before last the “ Fire 
worm ” reduced the crop to 90 barrels, and 
last year I did not haveabarrel. If{ could 
flow my vines, at any season of the sear, I 
could easily destroy the worms, but this I 
can not do. Ihave usually kept the vines 
flowed until about the first of June. Last 
year there were two crops of the worms. By 
experiment [ found that a solution of whale 
oil soap would kill them, and I[ applied a 
solution of about two pounds of the soap to 
eleven gallons of water, to the vines with 
force pump, hose and sprinkler. This ap- 
plication killed large numhers of the worms, 
but as some of the millers appeared subse- 
quently it is probable that the “ Fire worm ” 
will appear again this season; and in that 
event I may apply Paris green instead of 
whale oil soap. 

Now as a large part of the cultivated 
cranberry grounds in this and other States 
can net be flowed at the times when the 
“ Fire worms” appear, it is very important 
to find some other way, if possible, to des- 
troy them. To do this we should have as 
full a knowledge as possible of the “ Fire 
worm ” and its habits. I can not find in 
Harris “On Insects Injurious to Vegeta- 
tion,” or in any other work to which I can 
refer, the requisite information. It is of 
great importance to cianberry growers to 
have an accurate description of the miller 
that lays the eggs, the place where the eggs 
are deposited, the times at which they 
hatch, a description of the worms, and what 
means have been used to destroy them or 
prevent their destructive ravages. 

A well considered article, at this time in 
the Ploughman, stating all that is now 
known in regard to the Fire worm and the 
best means of destroying it, would be of 
great value to the whole community of 
cranberry growers. 

I received a letter a few days since from 
a gentleman who has been engaged in the 
cranberry culture for twenty years, who 
states that he has never been troubled with 
the Fire worm until within the last two 
years, and that last year his crop was an 
entire failure. 1 have also heard lately of 
the appearance of this destructive worm in 
other places. c. B. 

North Rochester, Mass. 

AIR SLAKED LIME FOR THE 

CURCULIO. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

I noticed in last week’s Ploughman an 
Ontario fruit grower advises the use of Paris 
green as a remedy for the prevention of the 
curculio on plum trees. Owing to the 
dislike of using Paris green, very few will 
adopt that remedy, and as I can recom- 
mend a harmless and sure remedy I send it 
to you. The remedy is air-slaked lime. 
Attach to a long pole that will reach the 
top of the tree a fine seive, or a large 
sized corn popper will answer, fill with the 
lime, and commence using when the blos- 
soms fall, and continue using at intervals of 
ten days; about six applications will be 
enough ; a half dozen plum trees have been 
served with this remedy for the past five 
years, and the result has been full crops and 
no stings. Apply the lime when the dew 
1s on the trees. Truly yours, 

T. We @ 

Waltham, Mass., April 20, 1883. 


ta” Butter which is well washed in 
waier, especially when it is gathered in 
pellets or granules instead of in a mass, has 
no taste of buttermilk, and for this reason 
those who prefer that flavor do not admire 
— much as es butter. — out 
of every ten persons, however, prefer the 
pure, distinet and full flavor of butter un- 
adulterated with buttermilk or disguised 
with excessive salt, and this flavor is only 
obtained by washing every particle of butter- 
milk from it and avoid the working which 
must follow when washing is omitted.—[Pro- 
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WILD FLOWERS OF THE POETS. 


NO. IV. 
BY W. &. HARRIS. 


To the Editor M h q : 

The last week in April usually introduces 
a variety of welcome flowers of delicate tints 
and modest habits. The warm April sur 
and showers have clothed the fields in green, 
and among the grass appear the little bluets 
or houstonia—called also innocence—“fleck- 
ing or streaking the cold spring earth with 
a milky-way of minute stars.” They grow 
in little clumps, the flowers standing up two 
or three inches from the ground, peering up 
like wide-open, wondering eyes at the great 
world above. Their color is most delicate 
and pleasing; a pearly bluish-white, the 
shades running from a decided blue to pure 
white, but all having a central spot or eye 
of light yellow, which contrasts charmingly 
with the blue tints. These flowers are the 
emblem of quiet happiness. Later in the 
season they appear in great abundance, and 
moist spots in the fields are whitened by 
them, appearing 

“As if just covered with lightest snow.” 
The plantain-leaved everlasting springs up 
in abundance on dry pasture knolls; it 
possesses little apparent beauty, yet as one 
of the earliest flowers is always welcome, 
and when studied and examined closely many 
points of interest will be discovered. 
“The maples redden in the sun,” 
in spring as well as autumn, covering their 
bare branches with the little clustered scarlet 
floweis. A red maple tree in full blossom, 
seen in the sunshine against a background 
of pines, is a rich and beautiful sight. 


‘When April winds 
Grew soft, the maple burst into a flash 
Of scarlet flowers,” 


says Bryant, in “The Fountain.” 

The rocky banks and ledgy knolls are 
soon white with the fine clusters of the early 
saxifrage—a pretty flower and eomewhat 
fragrant, An early species of sedge on dry 
hill-slopes waves in the breeze its brush-like 
or tasselly clusters of yellow flowers. Jn the 
swamps the cassandra or leather-leaf, a 
small blueberry-like shrub hangs out its 
rows of white bells, depending underneath 
the evergreen leaves. The bearberry, a 
near relative to this, is a trailing vine form- 
ing large mats on dry pasture hills, and 
hiding among its evergreen leaves the little 
clusters of pale pink and white flowers. The 
flowers of earliest spring are remarkable for 
delicacy of tint, most of them being white or 
of light shades of color. Brilliarcy and 
depth of coloring come later in the season. 

The first of May brings the 


ANEMONE, 


Jie PI, A 
er 





or wind-flower, and the violets. “In the 
woods grow the anemones, and peep from 
their borders at the violets, which make 
blue the fields beyond.” These two are 
companion flowers, and blossom together 
“in poems as in the sunny fields.” Toey 
have always been especial favorites with the 
poets on both sides of the sea, and are very 
frequently associated together as typical 
spring flowers : 

“The daisy-star that never sets, 

And wind-flowers and violets, 


Which yet join not scent to hue, 
Crown the pale year, weak and new,” 


says Shelley. 


“And violets and wind-flowers sway 
Against the throbbing heart of May,” 


sings Whittier, who is pre-eminently the 
poet of New England scenes. Our wild 
flowers, our mountain, lake, and sea-coast 
scenery, and the out-of-door life of the 
people have been closely observed, and de- 
scri as no one but Whittier could de- 
scribe them. Bryant, too, has left us charm- 
ing descriptions of wild flowers, which he 
loved and noticed with observing eyes. 
There are a number of species of the genus 
Anemone, but only one is well known in 
New England and prized for its beauty,—A. 
nemorosa, the wood anemone or wind-flower. 
‘Lhe name enemone is derived from a Greek 
word meaning the wind, applied to these 
flowers because they were “thought to open 
only when the wind blows,” or else because 
they are “easily stripped of their leaves by 
the wind.” The first of these supposed 
peculiarities of the flower is brought to view 
in these lines of Horace Smith :— 


“Bog anemone, that ne'er uncloses : 
Her lips, until they’re blown on by the wind,” 


and Thompson speaks of 
“Anemones, on the soft wing of vernal breezes 
shed.” 


The name anemone as an English word is 
pronounced anemone, while as a Latin or 
botanical name the same word has its accent 
on the o, as in this line of Percival : 


“Besiae a fading bank of snow, 
A lovely anemone blew.” 


These lines may be poetry, but they are 
certainly not true, at least if applied to any 
species which grows in New England. 

The plant is very fragile and delicate, and 
flowers and leaves soon droop and wilt when 
separated from the root—a fit emblem of 
frailty. 


“Youth like a thin anemone displays 
His silken leaf and in a morn decays.” 


The plant is but a few inches high, bears 
three leaves and above them a solitary 
flower, nodding when closed, upright when 
open, pure white or tinged with pink,usually 
white within and pink outside. 


“Pair were its petals, streaked with red, 
Like sunset on a snowflake shed.’ 


Very similar to the true wood anemone 
and growing with it is the rue-anemone 
(Thalictrum), with leaves smaller and of a 
different shape, and each plant beering 
usually several flowers in a loose cluster. 
Both the true anemone and its closely-re- 
lated companion are extremely graceful and 
charming—hardly excelled in grace and 
delicate beauty by any of the spring flowers, 
—and are loved by all who care for the 
delicate treasures of the May woods and 
fields. Bryant in one of his poems says :— 

“Within the woods, 
Whose young and half-transparent leaves scarce 


A shade, gay circles of anemones 
Danced on their stalks; the shad-bush, white 
with flowers, 
Brightened the giens.” 
,.The shad-bush, or 
JUNE-BERRY, 

(Amelanchier), is a large shrub or small tree 
growing along the borders of woodlands, 
and early in May is covered with snow-white 
flowers, maxing a most beautiful display 
among the leafing trees and shrubbery, dur- 
ing the short time it remains in blossom; 
the petals soon drop like snow-flakes, and 
the beauty is gone. It has been recom- 
mended for cultivation for ornament, but 
the briefness of its blossoming season ren- 
ders it less desirable than other shrubs. 


htly, one of them having larger flowers 





fessor L, B, Arnold in N. ¥, Tribune, 


There are two common varieties, differing 


greener leaves than the other. Its fruit 
ripens in June, whence the name June-berry 
is derived, The appellation shad-bush wa, 


given b it blossoms at “about the time 
when the shad ascend the rivers.” It is also 
called service-berry. 

Windham, N. H., May, 1883. 


HOW TO IMPROVE SEED CORN. 


JUDGE FULLERTON, OF NEW YORK. 


BY 


(American Farmer.) 

The uneven growth and yield of corn- 
stalks, grown from seed taken from the same 
ear, suggests that there is great difference in 
the vitality of the kernels planted; and it 
follows that if those which are imperfect can 
be eliminated from the mass so that the seed 
planted shall lie in all respects alike, we 
shall improve our corn crop. 

The mode adopted by the writer in effect- 
ing this elimination is so simple and effective 
that itis here given to the public: 

Put the sved corn ina brine strong enough 
to float at least one-third of it, and only 
plant that which sinks. That which floats 
will not be lost, for it is still fit for feed. 
The latter will be imperfect in torm, light in 
weight and deficient in vitality. The stalks 
which are produced from that which sinks, 
will be equal in size and vigor, and present 
a uniform appearance throughout the field. 

Let us look a little into the importance of 
perfect seed. By reference to the reports of 
the Department of Agriculture, it will be 
seen that the yield of corn throuzhout the 
United States is something less than twenty- 
five bushels per acre. When we consider 
the number of bushels that an ecre of land, 
in good condition, with good seed and 
proper cultivation is capable of producing, it 
must be admitted that this yield is unsatis- 
factory. 

It is very doubtful whether it any more 
than returns the cost of production. This is 
not profitable farming, and it results from 
three causes, viz: want of sufficient food for 
the p'ant ; bad cultivation; and last, though 
not least, imperfect seed. It is to the last of 
these causes that I desire to call attention by 
this article. An intelligent consideration of 
this subject will convince the most sceptical 
that the national loss resulting from imper- 
fect seed is enormous. In the State of Mary- 
land alone it amounts toa sum which is 
startling. This is the more to be regretted 
for the reason that it is so easily avoided by 
the means here suggested. 

The labor involved in preparing the seed 
in this way is insignificant, and the expendi- 
ture a mere trifle. The value of this method 
will become more apparent when the habit 
of the plant is considered, and the cause of 
imperfect seed understood. Corn bears 
flowers of both sexes: the staminate, or 
| male flower, grows upon the stalk, and is 
called the tassel. The pistallate flower, or 
|female organ, grows upon the cob, and is 





WDROESTER SOUTH-EAST AGRI- 
CULTURAL FAIR, 1882. 


BY HM. C. HASKELL, 


Oficial Report to the State Board of Agrioulture. 


The annual Fair of the Worcester South- 
East Society was held at Milford on the 26th 
and 27th of September, and was attended by 
your delegate as per assignment. Your dele- 
gate was early upon the grounds, as he 
wished to see all that could be seen. 

Its President, Hon. Velorus Teft, was 

easily found, who gave me every facility of 
seeing every thing that could be seen; but 
your delegate was greatly disappointed, as 
with one of the best halls and grounds in 
the State, and with a seemingly hard work- 
ing corps of officers, the show was meagre 
in most of its departments. 
There was one herd of Ayrshire owned by 
F, Worcester of Grafton, consisting of 23 
head, headed by Duke of Grafion, that 
would do honor at any fair in the State. 
Ayrshire, Jersey, Devon, Swiss and Holstein 
were all represented, each by a few speci- 
mens ; of horses the display was very small. 
Of sheep there were 7 pens, and of swirce 4 
pens. 

Of working cattle there was a good dis- 
play, and upon both cart and drag showed 
good and thorough training. The most in- 
terest seemed to be centred in the plough- 
ing match, which consisted of 7 entries with 
horses, 12 of single pairs of cattle and 5 of 
2 yokes each, all of which was well done. I 
saw but one swivel plough upon the grounds, 
and not a single one of the modern chilled 
ploughs which are mostly now used in the 
Connecticut Valley. ‘The hall display was 
light, but what there was would not throw 
discredit upon any society. 

The drive with President Taft to his 
homestead at Upton, over the hills through 
both good and poor farming country, and 
the visit to the herds of a former president 
of ths society, Hon. Wm. Knowlton, will 
ever be remembered by your delegate. ‘The 
second day was a repetition of the first in 
many respects, and was thinly attended, 
probably far moreso than it would have 
been had it not been for the breaking of a 
rope and the escape of the balloon which 
was advertised for the day’s entertainment. 
Your delegate was oblige to leave before 
noon, as the show at Greenfiela was upon 
the two following davs, 








called the silk. The connection between the 
two is the pollen, or fine powder, which falls 
| from the tassel upon the silk. By this impreg- 
| nation follows, and the germ of the kernel 
jis formed on the ear, If the particle of 
‘pollen, which is the parent of this germ, 
| comes from a sickly dwarfed stock, then the 
{progeny or kernel will be sickly also, be- 
cause the character of the corn is fixed by 
‘that from which it proceeds, 

This will become more apparent when we 
| consider the striking analogy between the 
vegetable and animal kingdom. This anal- 
ogy is not so apparent in the higher orders of 
life, but in the lower it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish between them. No farmer would 
think of breeding cattle or horses from dis- 
eased males; he might well expect inferior 
offspring. 1t is certain that every kernel of 
corn that owes its existence to diseased 
pollen will manifest the infirmities of its 
parent by a feeble growth. 

A perfect seed is necessary toa perfect 
growth of the plant. It must contain not 
ony the amount of food which the plant 
needs in its infancy, but it must be in proper 
proportions, otherwise there will be imper- 
fect development. You cannot gather grapes 
from thorns, or figs from thistles; neither 
can you get a good ear of corn irom bad 
seed. 

It follows that the period of germination 
of seed is an extremely critical one in its 
history; whether it commences its growth 
under the most favorable conditions depends, 
amongst other things, upon what it contains 
within itself. When subjected to the effects 
of moisture and heat, it undergoes a chemi- 
cal change. Its starch is converted into 
gum and sugar, upon which the infant plant 
commences to feed; root growth follows in 
due time, and the tiny fibrous roots, no 
longer imprisoned, and guided by the same 
power which moves the solar system, make 
their way into the soil in quest of other 
food. 

The plant proper grows into the sunlight, 
and the whole organism is thus fairly 
launched into life; whether the growth 
which follows will result in a perfect plant 
depends materially upon the condition of the 
seed planted. 

The young plant which fails to find its 
natural food in the kernel, from which it 
springs, to sustain it until it throws out its 
roots to forage for itself, may be likened to 
the young animal which is not only deprived 
of sufficient nutriment, but obtains what it 
gets from a diseased mother. Each will 
suffer alike, and show an impaired constitu- 
tion throughout its existence. 

Let me here emphasize the fact that the 
quality of the different kernels upon a given 
ear does not depend at all upon the size and 
apparent vigor of the ear itself as a whole ; 
any one who has stood in a corn field on an 
August morning and seen the air laden with 
pollen, contributed alike from healthy and 
unhealthy sta:ks, impregnating the ears on 
scores of surrounding hills, can easily see 
how some of the kernels on any single ear 
may owe their parentage to (liseased pollen. 

Another suggestion; the ears of corn de- 
signed for seed should be selected in the 
autumn and thoroughly dried before freez- 
ing weather. Freezing when the kernels are 
full of moisture will affect the vitality of the 
germ toa greater or less extent, and some- 
times will actually destroy it; and in pro- 
portion as the germ is injuriously affected 
by cold, the vigor of the plant will be dimin- 
ished. The corn should be kept upon the 
ear until wanted in the spring, and in a 
moderate temperate ; even then a consi‘era- 
ble proportion of the kernels will be unfit 
for planting from the cause already men- 
tioned, and must be cast aside. 

It is difficult to believe what these sug- 
gestions, if followed out, will do for the 
crop, excep: from actual experiment. No 
farmer who tries it will thereafter fail to 
prepare his seed in the way suggested. The 
truth of the maxim “ as we sow, so shall we 
reap,” will be forcibly impressed upon him 
when he witnesses the uniform size and vigor 
ot his crop. I venture to assert that there 
is nothing that we can do which will bring 
so ample a return for so small an outlay of 
time and money. 

These observations are not based upon 
theory, but upon actual experience. Let the 
farmer test the matter as the writer has 
done, by planting kernels taken from the 
same ear which sank into the brine in altera- 
tive rows with those that floated and he will 
be more than satified with the great value of 
this mode of treatment. The rule that “like 

ts like,” will be more forcibly illustrated, 
and he will be struck as he never was before 
with the enorMous = at large “e oyhp = 
of imperfect seed. @ process is 
simple that probably many will fail to adopt 
it for that reason. 

They will imitate Naaman of old, who re- 
fused to bathe in the waters of Jordan and 
be cleansed, because, instead thereof, he was 
not commanded to do some r thing. 

[The suggestions of Judge Fullerton, whose 
successful farming on his estate in Virginia 
is well known to the readers of the American 
Farmer, are timely and extremely valuable, 
founded upon his own experience, and should 
be availed of by every farmer, as the process 
is so simple and economical that none should 
neglect to make a trial of it.—[{Ed, Farmer. 
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CARP CULTURE. 


[By &. B. Bartlett, State Fish Com’r, in Western 
Agriculturist.] 


Carp that have been introduced into Illi- 
nois are of two varieties, viz.: scale and 
mirror. Of the merits of the two varieties 
there seems to be a difference of opinion. In 
Texas, for instance, the preference seems to 
be for the scsled variety. In Illinois the 
experience of the Commissioners has been 
that the mirror variety is best suited. Both 
varieties, however, are good and prove val- 
uable acquisitions to our best of food fishes. 

It is needless for me to take space to 
speak of the good qualities of the carp. 
Our newspapers have given the public the 
benefit of a great number of statements re- 
garding these fish, and I tt ink it is generally 
conceded that they are in every way adapted 
to the wants of the inland ponds. 

A great deal has been said regarding the 
ease with which they are raised. This to « 
great extent istrue. Yet the carp is capable 
of improvement, as regards growth and in- 
crease, as are hogs or any other of the live 
stock of a farm. A farmer may turn his 
hogs out on to the highway, and some way 
they will get enough to keep them alive, yet 
those same hogs, if properly cared for and 
fed regularly, would certainly show a de- 
cided increase, and prove, I think, more of 
& profit than when allowed to run at large 
withuut attention. So with the carp. You 
can turn them loose in any kind of a pond, 
and I doubt not but that they will grow and 
increase without other food than that nature 
supplies in the water; but just in proportion 
as you have prepared a suitable pond and 
give them proper food and care, you will re- 
ceive in return good results. 

So then the purpose of this article is not 
to advocate the stocking of your ponds with 
fish only, but to give you afew practical 
hints as to the best means to care for and 
provide for them without great outlay and 
yet be profitable. It will of course be un- 
derstood that I now have allusion only to 
farm ponds where carp are to be raised for 
family use, and not to large breeding ponds 
tor the propagation of trish ; in other words, 
I do not propose to deal with the scientific 
principles of carp culture or preparation of 
carp ponds, but simply to tell our farmer 
friends how they can cheaply and success- 
fully raise carp for their home consumption. 
I can do no better thanto quote the follow- 
ing extract from the pen of Levi Davis, of 
Calitornia, a noted fish culturist, which will 
commend itseif, I think, 48 a concise descrip- 
tion of “ how to build a pond.” 

“Small ponds for family use, containing 
8 or 10 square rods, will, with good care and 
attention, produce as many fish as any one 
family can use. Of course, the larger the 
pond the better. It makes but little differ- 
ence how they are made or what shape they 
are in, so that there is, say, 4 feet of water 
in the deepest part, so as not to freeze the 
pond to the bottom, with considerable shal- 
low water. All ponds shoul« have a drain- 
box in the bottcm of the dam, for at least 
two reasons: first, that all the water may 
be drawn off without injuring the dam, and 
next to separate the fish if desired ; also to 
see if there is anything wrong, or any ene- 
mies to the fish inthe water. This box may 
be made of four boards sufficiently long to 
reach through the dam. The two side- 
boards should have a groove cut across 
them 6 inches from the end, deep and broad 
enough to admit a gate. ‘These side-boards 
should set on the bottom board, the ends 
crossing even, and the top board coming 
just against the gate. From the gate to the 
ends of the side and bottom boards it should 
be covered with three 2-inch strips, cross- 
wise. Now you want a wire screen over the 
end of the box to keep the fisn from going 
out when you draw the water off (an ol 
wheat riddle will make a good one). This 
is the end in the pond and completes the 
dam. In making dams it will pay to board 
them up on both sides, Have, say four 
stringers, two on & side, one at the top and 
one at the bottom. Then set the boards 
against them, driving them dcwn well. This 
saves all wear and tear on the dam. Across 
and on top of the dam there must be a 
waste-box to carry off the water. ‘This may 
be made of three boards, one on each side 
and one on the bottom. The upper end of 
this should also be screened to keep the 
young fish from going out.” 
Ea 


tar One of the most aggravating misfor- 
tunes which can befall the prompt enterpris- 
ing farmer, is to live in the vicinity of one 
or more neighbors who continually borrow 
his farming tools and forget or neglect to: 
return them. We hope there are not any of 
that kind among our readers, who either 
lend to suffer or that borrow to ruffle the 
good nature of a host who undoubtedly 
would often count it a pleasure to lend if be 
knew the favor would be reciprocated to an 
extent that the tools would not only be well 
used, but returned at a proper time afier- 
wards. The farmer who expects to thrive 
doing his work with borrowed tools, had 
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CONQUEROR. 


A SPECIFIC FOR 
EPILEPSY, SPASMS, “Sm 
CONVULSIONS, FALLING SICKNESS, 
ST. VITUS DANCE, ALCHOHOLISM, 

OPIUM EATING, SYPHILLIS, ~ 
SCROFULA, KINGS EVIL, 
UGLY BLOOD DISEASES, DYSPEPSIA, 
NERVOUSNESS, SICK HEADACHE, 
AHEUMATISM, NERVOUS WEAKNESS, 
NERVOUS PROSTRATION, 

BRAIN WORRY, BLOOD SORES, 
BILIOUSNESS, COSTIVENESS, 
KIONEY TROUBLES AND IRREGULARITIES. 
pa $1.50 per bottle at druggists. Say 


Ne @ & Dichr ronriptn 
Aut Ul. ® A, DVM Lup 1et0rs. 


CN, CRITTENTON, Agent, New York. 
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READ AND RUN. 


— The City of Richmond, Va., has a popula- 
tion of over seventy thousand. 

— The toll for foot passengers across the great 
Brooklyn bridge has been fixed at one cent. 

—A buildiag is about to be erected in New 
York City that will be ten stories in height in 
front and fifteen stories high ia the rear. The de- 
sign is for an apartment house, to accommodate 
thirty-eight tamilies; and it will take two years 
to baild It, and cost six hundred and fifty thous- 
and dollars. 

— When the present superintendent of Corp's 
Hill burying-ground in Boston began the work 
of hunting up its vagrant grave stones, two were 
discovered on chimney-tops, two were found cov- 
ering drains, and one was in the cellar of a house 
hard by. In all, twenty-two were recovered. 

— The new Brooklyn bridge rises 278 feet 
above high water, which is 58 feet higher than 
Banker Hill monument. 

— The old United States Hotel of New York, 
which is fully half a century old,{is to be revived» 
having sunk into desuetade as a hotel on ac- 
count of its surroundings. It was once one of 
the most popular hotels of the city, and stands 
on the corner of Fulton and Pear! streets. 

— In the poorest districts of London, there are 
found to be about seven drinking places to one 
batcher’s shop. 

— We may confidently look to improvement 
in village architecture when the rural mind is 
brought to an appreciation of the beauty of trees 
and shrubbery. 

—There is much complaint because Boston 
Common ts treated asa lawn, when the better 
and more beautiful way would be to cut the grass 
on it for hay. 

— Strawberries are plentiful in the market, 
handsome fruit, and reasonable in price. 

— The Rev. Deidrich Willers, D. D., died in 
Bearytown, N. Y., recently, aged eighty-six 
years. He was a soldier in the Prussian service 
in the battle of Waterloo, but for many years 
had been pastor of the German Lutheran Church 
at Varick, Seneca Co. 

— The chemist, James Young, a Scotchman, is 
dead who, after a long series of experiments, 
discovered the process of rendering petroleum 
useful to society by making of it a lubricating 
oi! and an oil for burning in lamps. It was this 
discovery of his which led to the development of 
the oil wells of this country. 

— 556,000 passengers crossed the English Chan- 
| nel in 1882. 

—The Butch intend to develope Sarinam, with 
the purpose of making of it a second Java. 

— The yearly meet ng of the Dunkers’ or Ger- 
man Baptists, took place at Bismarck Grove, 
Kansas, last week, ten thousand people being 
gathered from all parts of the United States. It 
was a four days’ meeting. 

— The sale of some four hundred volumes 
from the library of the late Edmund Burke, of 
Claremont, N. H., took place in this city a few 
days since. 

— Mr. Waddington, special ambassador from 
France to the Czar’s coronation, took dinner with 





jthe German Emperor on his passage through 


Berlio, and likewise had a cordial interview with 
Bismarck. 

—The hobby of Monroe, a noted French tenor, 
has sent him toan insane asylum. His hobby 
is whistling. He has practised till he can fright- 
encab horses and wake up everybody within 
ba'famie. He at present regards himself as 
commissioned to whistle loud enough to drown 
the sounds of a locomotive engine and all the 
bells of Notre Dame together. 

— The Boston and Lowell Railroad Company 
isabout to make « resurvey of the line from 
Greenfield to the Connecticut River, at which 
point an independent connection can be made 
with the Vermont railroads. It grows out of the 





Lowell dissatisfaction with the proportion o 
profit allo xed it on narthern business. 
— The Dolbeare Telephone, which is to be a 


| tormidable rival of the Bell, has one hundred 
| miles of wire put up in London and its suburbs. 


—Toe Puritao-Quaker controversy waxes 


| warm, and threatens to upset Palfrey’s state- 
|} ment that the Quakers were dealt with “in their 
| vocation as disturbers of order,” since the ap- 
| pearance of the little book entitled “ The Quaker 


Invasion of Massachusetts,” by Mr. R. P. Hal 
lowell. 


| The mare Maud S.” weighs 995 pounds, 


| and isa short sixteen bands high. Though at 
| presentin fine condition ehe is not reckoned 
| eqaal to that in which she made her best time, 
2:10} minutes to the mile. 

| —Itis asserted with mach confidence that by 
| the time the three new steel cruisers, Chicago, 
Atlanta, and Boston, are ready for seryice, they 
will be wholly out of date. 

— The Massachusetts Centra! Railroad is 
finally “bung up,” after having sunk seven 
millions of invested money in the unfortunate 
enterprise. 

— The peop'e of Ireland, judging from their 
leaders, are more ready to follow Mr. Parnell 
than the Pope. 


Corn at 
28 cts. Bushel. 


From the New Enginad Homestead. Oct. 28, 1882. 
While crossiug one of my meadows, about June 1 
I noticed a spot where the grass had pe! run out 
so that, judging from appearances, I should not get 
over half a ton of hay to the acre, or hardly enough to 
pay for mowing. sol decided to plant corn. The piece 
contained just 163 rods. The expense was as follows: 
To Plowing, Planting and Cultivating. ......--@12.66 
* Stockbridge Cora Manure (6 Bags - DY, 
“ Harvesting Corn : oe 
“ Drawing and Husking 100 bush...... ccccce OD 


Total...cce.ss.+s 


On the credit side of the account, I had a nice lot 
of good corn fodder, worth to me at least as much as 
two tons of the best hay, which sells here at $12 to 
$'3 per ton, —@25,—which taken out of $52 90 leaves 
as the cost $27.90 for 100 bushels of corn, all the labor 
being counted at full prices. 

You secI give no account of hoeing the eorn. It 
was not hoed at all. Plowing solate and using no 
barnyard manure containing weed-seed, there were 
no weeds to hoe; except some charlic that came up 
around the hills, which a boy pulled up by the job, the 
the piece was clean when I cu the corn. When I be- 
gan to husk I was feeding three hogs 100 pounds of 
meal per weet, at a cost of $1.85 per 100 pounds, and 
Northern corn was sel iog at $1 per bushel for shelled. 
Soit is ea-y to see what my 100 bushels of corn is 
worth to me. A. G. Saarp, Richmond, Mass. 


Cernm can be plented on the STOCK. 
m es till inte June. 
myl9-1 





Carpets, 


-—-AT— 


MANUFACTURERS’ 
PRICES. 


5000 yards Royal 
Velvets at - - $1.50 
7000 yards 5-frame 
Body Brussels at $1.25 
6000 yards Extra 
Tapestries at - 75 cts. 
10,000 yards Extra 
Supers at - - 75 cts 
These goods are standard goods, and 
are sold at minufacturers’ price. We 


would ask all purchasers of Carpets to 
inspect our stock. 


TORN & JAMES 


DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


525 & 627 Washington St., Boston. 


apT-St 





Just the thing for the hayfield, work- 
shop or table No bo or straining. 


Packages of the “it Meee 
CHAS. E.CARTER,Leowe' ass 
my%6-8t 


"Jersey Stock for Sale. 


Four Cows, twe Heifers and Bull, 18 
mos. registered, and two Cows that will 
not register, at\reasonabl> price. All 


first-class butter stock. 





A REPLY TO 


“SPECIALS VS. PHOSPHATES.” 


The advertisement which appeared in this paper last week, headed “‘Srectats vs. Puos- 
puates,” is so direct an attack upon us and our phosphate that we are called upon to 
answer it. We are surprised that a company who advertise that they do not consider it 
good business practice to make a direct attack upon a competitor, and that “it must be 
regarded as a sign of weakness when a concern is forced to attempt to build up its trade 
at the expense of its neighbors,”’ should have thus openly avsailed us, In referring to 
our ability to supply fertilizers at a small margin, we had occasion to state in a recent 
advertisement that we were “the largest manufacturers of fertilizers in the world.” To 
this the Bowker Fertilizer Co. have seen fit to take exception, publicly challenging our 
assertion, not in order to claim this position for themselves, but for an English company, 
styled ‘*The Lawes Chemical Manufacturing Co.,” of London. Now we do not claim to 
be what we are not, nor do we claim our fertilizers to be what they are not. As to the 
Lawes Company being the largest manufacturers of fertilizers in the world, a represen- 
tative of that company stated to us in person, not long since, what the largest production 
of that company bad been in a single year, and the amount was over twenty per cent. less 
than our production. Yet the Bowker Fertilizer Co., after admitting that they have no 
claim to the position in question, have assumed the authority of defending the laurels of 
this English company, for the evident purpose of throwing distrust upon our statement. 
The rest of their advertisement is devoted to a /ucid explanation of the comparative merits 
of ‘‘specials” over phosphates, using as an argument for ‘‘specials” the fact that a horse, 
pig and cow require different foods. Without discussing the relationship which go closely 
unites the animal and vegetable kingdoms, that the food for the horse, pig and cow furnish 
sufficient evidence for a corresponding variety of food for the corn, potato and onion crop, 
we will now state our side of the question, ‘‘Sprciacs vs. Pnospuates.”’ Since the 
introduction of the Stockbridge Manures, the policy of the Bowker Company has been an 
effort to advance the claims of ‘‘specials” atthe expense of phosphates, always claim- 
ing that “specials’”’ are “complete manures” and insinuating that phosphates are not. 
Now Brapiey's Paosruate is just as much a complete manure for all crops, as if it 
were called a ‘“*manure” or a “‘special fertilizer,” and claimed to be based upon Formulas 
originated by a Professor of a State Agricultural College. In other words, Brapter’s Pros- 
PHATE is what it is represented to be, whereas the SrockpripGe Manvures do not conform to 
the requirements of the Stockbridge Patent, and this we propose to prove. These manures, 
we are told, were ‘‘originated by Prof. Levi Stockbridge, President of the Mass. Agricultural 
College,” and year after year in the pamphlets on “Stockbridge Manures”’ we find an 
explanation of what their ‘‘fundamental principle” is, which, according to Prof. Stock- 
bridge’s *‘ Patent,” a copy of which lies before us, is “an improvement in manufacturing food 
‘for plants, by compounding certain chemical elements of plant nutrition, to be herein- 
‘‘after named, based in quantitative proportions on the content of such elements, in all the 
‘parts of root, stem, leaf, and fruit of healthy, perfectly mature plants, and which they 
‘cannot obtain from the soil or air, in the right proportion or in sufficient quantity.” The 
proportions of the plant-food elements to be supplied are based, then, upon the analyses of 
the plants themselves; and this, we are told, is what constitutes a ‘‘a complete manure.” 
For the compounding of these complete manures, Prof. Stockbridge formulated the pro- 
portions of the elements to be used for each crop, which formulas he patented, and gener- 
ously authorized W. H. Bowker & Co., the predecessors of the Bowker Fertilizer Co., as 
the “only parties in the country to furnish the chemicals for these manures separately or 
compounded.”” To prove their sincerity, W. H. Bowker & Co. published the following 
guaranty: ‘*We guarantee to furnish, as the tags show accompanying each package, the 
‘amount of plant-food called for in Prof. Stockbridge’s Formulas, in the right form 
for each crop;” and as a further “protection to farmers,” they stated the 
following: “In using these manures it is absolutely essential that the right in- 
gredients are obtained, properly and honestly compounded, or else failure may 
attend their use. As a necessary measure of protection, and that the farmers 
may be enabled to obtain these manures compounded in the right proportions, or the 
substances in proper form and purity, for home mixing, Prof. Stockbridge has 
authorized us, as the only parties in the country, to furnish them under his Patent, 
which he has obtained for his own protection and the protection of the public, and we are 
under written bonds to faithfully and honestly perform our trust.”” W. UH. Bowker & 
Co., then, were under written bonds to Prof. Levi Stockbridge to honestly and faithfully 
manufacture the ‘‘Stockbridge Manures’’ according to the Stockbridge Patent» ‘Now we 
ask, do the Bowker Fertilizer Co. manufacture these manures according to Prof. Stock- 
bridge’s Patent? If they do not, they should no longer claim them to be originated by Prof. 
Stockbridge as every man who buysabagof ‘‘Stockbridge manures,” thinking he is gettinga 
manure compounded according to the Stockbridge Patent, is, to say the least, mistaken. 
Now we have the audacity to claim that the Bowker Fertilizer Co., do not manufacture 
the *‘Stockbridge Manures” according to the Stockbridge Patent, nor in anything like the 
proportions called for by said patent. If called upon to do so, we are prepared to publish 
the patented formulas entire, as they were once and, we believe, only once published by W. 
Hi. Bowker & Co., that each may judge for himself whether what we now state is true or 
not. For the present, it will suffice to state that the proportions of plant-food elements, 
contained in the “Stockbridge Manures,” as now manufactured, are so entirely different 
from those called for by the Stockbridge Patent, that they in no sense of the word conform 
with the requirements of said patent. To illustrate; in the Stockbridge Formula for pota- 
toes, the Patent calls for three times as much potash as soluble phosphoric acid. Accord- 
ing to the last published analyses of this manure, made by the State chemists of Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, there is a little dess potash than soluble phosphoric acid in this 
fertilizer, and a little over one-half as much nitrogen as the Patent calls for. The Stock- 
bridge corn Formula, according to the Patent, should contain about two and one-half times 
as much potash as soluble phosphoric acid. Prof. Goessmann’s and Dr. Johnson’s analyses 
show that this manure actually contains in some cases a little more, and in others, a little less 
soluble phosphoric acid than potash, and less than one-half as much nitrogen as the patent 
calis for. The Formula for tobacco,according to the Patent, should contain more than ten times 
as much potash as phosphoric acid. We do not find a state analysis of the ‘Stockbridge 
Manure” for tobacco, but the analysis, as found an the tags for this manure, calls for about 
one-half as much potash as phosphoric scid, and about one-half as much nitrogen as the 
Patent requires. The above cases well illustrate the difference between the patented 
Stockbridge Formulas and the fertilizers, which the Bowker Fertilizor Co. are selling to 
the farmers to-day, under the name of ‘Stockbridge Manures,” as originated and patented 
by Prof. Levi Stockbridge; and yet this company claim for their principle ‘‘we state 
what we sell, and sell what we state.” If the Bowker Fertilizer Co. no longer pretend to 
manufacture the ‘Stockbridge Manures” according to the Stockbridge Patent and accord- 
ing to its “fundamental principle,” why, then, do they refer, year after year, to that ‘‘prin- 
ciple,” and explain that the “ Stockbridge’ brand, being compounded on this principle, are 
called “*manures” in distinction from fertilizers, which are not compounded on this prin- 
ciple.” The question naturally arises, why are the Stockbridge Manures not compounded 
according to the Stockbridge theory and patent? there is but one reasonable answer: that 
their ‘‘fundamental principle” is wrong, and their. theory a fallacy; yet it was claimed 
from the start that there was ‘‘no guess work, the Stockbridge being made right for each 
crop.”” It is noteworthy that soon ofter the Stockbridge Manures were introduced, W. H. 
Bowker & Co. advertised a phosphate, which they claimed was ‘‘made especially as a 
stimulant,” and to be used only in connection with stable manure. To-day the Bowker 
Fertilizer Co. advertise this same brand of phosphate, and state that ‘“‘i¢ «ts not 
a stimulant,” and that it is a general fertilizer for all crops to be used with or 
without manure; and although they lay so much stress on their principle of a special 
fertilizer for each crop, they advertise a garden fertilizer as a complete general fertilizer, 
which can be used in place of manure, on all ordinary crops grown in the field or garden. 
These contradictory statements are simply illustrative of this company’s consistency. As 
for special fertilizers in general, we agree with Prof. Johnson, that our principal objection 
to these goods applies to ‘‘their names, and to the theory on which they are made and on 
which their special claims rest."” Especially is this objection applicable to the “Stock- 
bridge Manures,”’ as they were claimed to be the “result of much patient investigation and 
experiment” of a Professor of Agriculture of a State Agricultural College. We have 
been manufacturing Brapier’s Paosrpuate for 22 years, and it has given untrersal 
satisfaction vpon all crops and on all soils, and what we claim is, that it ts @ complete 
fertilizer for all crops; and, that it stands to-day as the favorite fertilizer among the 
farmers of New England, is proof of what we claim. Its reputation has been established 
upon its own intrinsic merits, and not upon the reputation of any Agricultural Institution or 
professor. We wish the farmers and the public in general to distinctly understand that 
we publish the above statement simply in self-defence. 


Bradley Fertilizer Co. 





MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL 
COUNTY FAIRS FOR 1883. 


Amesbury and Salisbury at Newbu re 
October 2 and td — 


3. 
oq tastatte at Barnstable, September 25 and 


Berkshire at Pittsfield, October 2, 3 and 4. 
Bristol at Taunton, September 25, 26 and 27. 
a Deerfield Valiey at Charlemont, September 20 


Essex at Haverbil!, September 25 and 26. 
Franklin at Greenfield, September 27 and 28. 
Hampden at Chicopee, September 25, 26 and 


Hampden East at Palmer, September 18 and 19. 
pshire at Amherst, tember 20 and 21. 
Hampshire, Franklin and Hampden at Norih- 
ampton, October 3, 4 and 5. 
igh!and at Middieficld, September 13 and 14. 
Hingham at Hingham, September 25 and 26. 
Romme Valley at North Adams, September 


Housarontc at Great Barrington, September 26, 
Marshfield at Marshfield, September 12, 13 


and 14. 
st a Vineyard at West Tisbury, Octuber 
a 


1 


nd 3. 
Middlesex at Concord, September 25, 26 and 
1 oe North at Lowell, September 25 


Middlesex South at Framingham, September 
18 and 19. 


Nantucket at Nantucket, September 6 and 6. 
wate at Bridgewater, September 19, 20 


Union at Blandford, September 19, 20 and 21. 
Worcester at Worcester, September 20 and 21. 


Worcester North at Fitchburg, September 25 
and 26. 


Worcester North-West at Athol, October 2 
and 3 


Worcester South at Sturbridge, September 13 
and 14. 


Worcester South-East et Milford, September 
. 26 and 27. 
Worcester West at Barre, September 27 and 28. 


SIGHT GIVEN TO A SEXAGENA- 
RIAN WHO WAS BORN BLIND. 


An old woman was sewing by the light of 
an oil lamp ff the front room of a smell 
house on Centre street, near Ely, German- 
town, in the evening a few days ago. There 
was something decidedly wonderful in this 
fact, commonplace as it might at first appear. 
The woman, Mrs. Harriet Holmes, who is 
sixty years old, was blind from her birth 
until three weeks ago. Mrs. Holmes was 
born near Cambridge, on the “ east’n sho’” 
of Maryland, and came to Philadelphia 
about three years ago to live with some 
relatives in Germantown. She was several 
times taken to the Germantown Hospital, on 
Penn street, and became known in that in- 
stitutien as “Blind Aunt Harriet.” Dr. 
L. W. Fox, one of the surgeons at the hos- 
pital, was attracted by the peculiarity in the 
formation of her eyes, and made sn exami- 
nation, which convinced him that her sight 
might be restored. The old womun’s con- 
sent to an operation was not obtained with- 
out difficulty, as she said she was “dread- 
fully afeared of dem cutten doctors.” She, 
however, found the operation quite painless. 
Her eyes were bandaged for eight days, and 
she was confined in a very dark room for 
several days afterward. hen the band- 
ages were taken off she was astonished. 
Although the room was dark, she could see 
objects several feet distant, but quite indis- 
tinetly, or “ all mixed up,” as she afterward 
declared. 


THE STANDARD 
NEW 


Parts end Great Simplici:y; wil! do all practical work that can be done in the hay field; carries 
ALL WEIGHT oN THE DRIVE MEELS, giving all weight of the machine for driv- 
ing powers to the cutter and does not load and lug the horses necks as other machines do, with a heavy 
dragging frame in front of axle. 
joes not liftt e cut er bar in draft, which in other machines makes higher cut, when going up hill or 
when the team pulls hard. 
akes even work up hill, down hill, and over hammocks and crad e holes and in heavy bottoms. Has 
the DOUBLE MENGE JOINT gvingg PERFECT FLEXSBILATY to the FLOAT- 
ING CUTTER BAR. 
Has but a SENGLE LEWER which lifts only the cutter bar, and this HMEIGH ER THAN 
AGY OTHER MACHANE. 
Tn all situations and ~ nder all circumstances maintains the LEVEL CUT, leaving short, even 
Te Leds MACH ESERY 

as } 5 AND FEWER PARTS than any other i 
EXTRA LEVERS nm any machine and NO 
From its @ BEAT SEMF LECETY can be understood and kept in order by the ordinary farm 


HAS NO MYSTERY OF GEARING. 


The bar folds flat across the frame, and the machine can be put entirely out of gear, making it as 
FE AS: FARM WAGON when on the road or going from f Id to field. 

No loose shackling swivels or superfluous levers constantly liable to get out of order 

The Buckeye is ALWAWS £8 ORDER and always ready for work, and wil STAND 
MORE ABUSE with less injury than any other machine, and cost much less for repairs. 


SA 


THA ANY OTHER MACHINE MADE. 


Valuable Patented Improvements for (883. 


MAINTAINED DURING THE WHOLE LIFE OF THE MACHEN 


NE 
These well tested and continually improved merits and staunch qualities have made the Buckeye the 
STAN DARD . i , 


The highest claim ot other machines is that they are equal to the Buckeye 

The Buckeye with its FEW PARTS and GREAT SIMPLICITY will do ALL WORK 
and a GREAT 
BEST AND 
SHOULD THINK of BUYING. 

Be sure and send for circular describing improvements for 1883, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING CO,, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


JOSEPH BRECK & BONS, Agents for Boston. 


MEM™MAN COPELAND, Agent tor Campello. my 26-tf 


Model Buckeye. 


Twenty-seven seasons and still in advance of all other machinesin Fewness of 


ever produced. 
Will cut lodged grass and all grass when a machine can be used, andis of LAG MITER DRAFT 
By which the SEXREAR CUT so essential to the perfect working of the mower is SURE TO BE 


£2R VARIETY OF WORK THAN any other machine, hence it is the 
CHEAPEST AND THE ONLY MACHINE « FARMER 








Dr. Fox was delighted with the of 
the operation, which consisted in the remov- 
al of a cataract from the left eye by what is 
known as “Grarbi’s method,” and awaited 
with great interest the arrival of the time 
when his subject could be taken into the 
hght. At last she was removed to one of 
the wards of the hospital which looked out 
upon the street, and the bandage was re- 
moved. The patient started violently, and 
cried out as if with fear, and for a moment 
was quite nervous from the effects of the 
shock. For the fi.st time in her life she 
looked upon the earth. The first thing she 
noticed was a little flock of sparrows. In 
relating her experience to a reporter last 
night she said that she thought they were 
teacups, although, a few moments afterward 
she readily distinguished a watch which was 
shown her. It is supposed that this recog- 
nition was owing to the fact that she heard 
it ticking, and at once associated the two 
together, 

“ It seemed kinder queer,” she said to the 
reporter, “but I knowed things putty 
quick.” lt appears that she was soon able 
to distinguish those objects which she had 
been accustomed to handle, such as a chair, 
a door or atable. She said that everything 





THE ECLIPSE HORSE 


With its different attachments can be used either as a /orse Hoe, Cultivator, Plow or Coverer. It is 
superior in many ways to any other implement of that kind in market, andis invaluable for every far- 


mer to have. MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 





seemed pretty, and although at first all 
objects appeared to her bright and shining 
like gold, she soon became accustomed to 
colors, and can now distinguish them very 
well. Foralong time distant objects ap- 
peared so near that she thought she could 
touch them. She begins to distinguish dis- 
tances, if not too great. Owing to her first 
impression of distance she was for some 
time afraid to walk with her eyes open, the 
ground or floor appearing a “fur way off,’ 
in strange contrast with her impression of 
distant objects. The popular impression 
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EVERETT & SMALL, 43 South Market St., Boston. 
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STAINED GLASS SUBSTITUTE. 


CLEVELAND, O., Sept. 13, 1882. 


THERE MUST BE A WINDOW, a 
Door, Transom, Screen or Partition 
In your Residence, Store or Office, the common glass of 


would be charmingly beautified bv the easy (tempo- 
rary or permanent) application of our brilliant and durable 


a. * Pa yg a dl 
CASADAY SULKY PLOWS,‘ 
Warranted the very best Sulky Plow ever made for 


stony or smooth land, old er new ground. 


WHIPPLE 
Combined Spring Harrow, 


Sold on the same warrant as the Plough. 


SHecaunve, VT., 8 May, 1883. 
“Iam very much pleased with the Whipple Har- 
row; anumber of farmers have been to see it work 
ard are delighted with it. A great many Spring 
Harrows have been introduced here, but think they 
will all be displaced by this.” a 
(Signed) lil, H. READ. 


WHITTEMORE BROS, 


Nos. 80 and 82 South Market St., 
my19-te BOSTON. 


LaDow’s Disk Harrow. 


LaDew's Jointed 
knowledged to be the most v 


Marrow is ac- 
le farm implement 
No other style of harrow can so 
perfectly prepare the ground for receiving seed. It 
does not merely scratch or tear up the soil, with a 
heavy, dead draft, like all other kinds of harrowe, 
the Revelving Diske easily cut into the soil, lift 
it from below to the surface, and thoroughly pul- 
verize every inch of it, leaving the land light md 
mellow. In maay instances itcan be used insttad 
of a plow. 

No other kind of harrow can putin manure equal 
toit. No other kind of harrow can cover seed equal 
to it. 

Thou-avds in ure. Every one fully warranted. 
You will regret itif you donot secure the LaDow 
Wisk Harrow in preference to any other k.nd. 

Send for latest Descriptive Circular, to 


EVERETT & SMALL, 


SOUTH MARKET STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS., 
Sole manufactorers forthe New England States. 
mch3-6t-eow 


THE DANA. 


CENTRIFUGAL- GOVERNOR 


WINDMILL. 





This invention fully meets the want—now so urgent 
and universal—of a self governing wind-engine which 
will run with uniform velocity, and with an equiva- 
lent working power, in ail winds from gentle breezes 
up to brisk gales. 


GEARED MILLS A SPECIALTY. 


Address for Circalars, &c., 


The Dana Windmill Co., 


tel0-y FAIRE AVEN. ™ Ass. 


1 rirst-cises SHEET MUSIC FREE 
First-Class 

Buy fifteen bars of Dobbins’ Electric Soap o 
any grocer: cut from eaeh Wrapper the picture of Irs, 
Fogy and Mrs. Enterprise, and mail to us, with full 
name and address, and we will send you, free of all 
expense, your own selection from the following 
list of Sheet Music, to the Value of One Dollar. We 


is una- 


L. Lum Smith, Esq.: Our windows are very much ad- 
mired. One good deacon of another church, who con- 
tributed to our building fund, took us severely to task for 
being so extravagant. He thought “a poor struggling 
Mission Church might get along without Stained Glass 
Windows.” When we told him it was only a Substitute for 
Stained Glass, and stated the cost, he offered an apology, 
and commended our good jadgment. 

REV. E. A. HOFFMAN. 

Send 10 cents cash, for postage, and we will send several 
samples of the Substitute, with Price-List, (4276 testimon- 
ials,) ete., and one copy of our mammoth monthly Maga- 
zine, contaimng the popular noveli-t, Emerson Bennett's, 
atest and best novel, ‘* The Secret Brotherhood,ora Clergy- 
man's Fate,” miscellaneous reading, news items, etc., $92.50 
in gold hidden each mocth in our Magazine. Contests open 
toall. Over $2,000.00 already paid out, notably $1,000 on 
April 13, 1883. Send for names of 87 happy winners. Hun- 
ireds of frauds prosecuted by and at the publisher's ex- 
pense. “The Advertisers Impending War” against dis- 
honest newspapers fraudulently claiming large circulations. 
Endorsed by 150,000 readers. Over 1000 new and wonderful 
inveuuons, novelties, books, etc.,tor which several hundred rehable advertisers want eustomers and 
agea:s. LL. LOM SETHE, Journalists Drawer B 141, Philad'a, Pa. 

N. B.—Send us a 3-cent stamp in your letter, state that you have cut out and posted the above card 


absolutely GUARANTEE that the must 
bridged, and sold by first-class music houses at the 
following prices: 
INSTRUMENTAL. 
Artlet’s Life Waltzes, (Row +) Op 
Ever or Never Waltzes, (Tow damals,) Waldieu/fel 
Chasee Infernale, Grand Galop, Brilliant, op. 23, Kolling 
Turkish Patrol Reveille, ° ° . ° ° rw 
Pirates of Penzance, (Lanciers,) 
Sirens Waltzes, . . 
Fatinitza, Potpoorrl, 
Mascotte, Potpourri, « 
Trovatore, Potpourri,  « . 
Night om the Water, Idyl, « 
Rustiing Leaves, ‘oe * 
VoOoAL. 


Patience, (The Magnet and the Churn,) 
Olivette, (Torpedo and the Whale) . ° ° 
When f am Near Thee, (English and German Wor 
Who's at my Window, ° . ° ° ° 
Lest Chord, . . . 
My Dearest Heart, . 

Life’s Rest Hopes, . 
Requited Love, (4 part Song,) ° . » Archer 
Bleep while the Soft L-ening Breezss,(4 part Song, f ishop 
Inthe Gloaming,. + + «+ «© « Harrison 
GupaeWehs « 6 8 6 8 le Vickers 
Under the Eaves, . . . . + Winner 
Free Lunch Cadets, . 


Pf the music selected amounts to just $1, send only 
the 15 pictures, your name and address. If in excess 


0. B. HADWEN, 
Worcester, Mass. 





that a person born blind who is restored to 
sight imagines that men and women ore 
walking on their heads and trees look like 
elephants was not verified in her case, 
although she even now makes mistakes 
quite as ludicrous, as in the case of the 
mistake of the birds for teacups. ‘The blaze 
from a lamp excited the most lively surprise 
in her mind. She had no idea what it was, 
and when it was brought near her wanted 
to pick it up. When night approached 
upon the day when she first used her eyes 
shs was in a fright, fearing that she was 
losing the sight which she had so wonder- 
fally found after sixty years of darkness. 


—A woman who had eloped from Portland 
with a young man, wrote to her indifferent hus 

baod from Boston—“ So far God has blessed us 
with health, but Jobn has no regular work yet.” 
— The Sultan of Turkey is about to despatch 
an envy, with a decoration for the Khedive of 
Egypt, for the purpose of regaining influence 
with him. 

— The North German Gazette, which is Bis- 
ma’ k’s mouthpiece, attempts to prove by statis- 
tics that the danger of cvntracting trichinosis 
from American pork is sixty times greater than 
it is from German pork, and refers to the latest 
reports of the sanitary officers at Chicago, Erie, 
and Boston, as well as to publications in the 
New York Medical Journal, to prove the cor- 
rectness of the statements. 
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PLANTS. 


AMES PATENT CHILLED 
Centennial Swivel Plows 


AMES PLOW COMPANY 


Sole Makers 


» 816, Strawes 


aad 


ACCIDENTS 
| HAPPEN | 


EVERY DAY in the Year. | 


new and standard varieties. Cat- 
alogues sent free. 


Cc. 8. PRATT, 
NO. READING, |MASS5. 


v. 
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op. 68, Lange 
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WIND ENGINE. 


WHEELER’S 











ae - Souss 
te Thyme will grow anywhere, but it 
prefers a dry, poor soil. If the ground is 


PERRY 


yy 
yy FE OOD 
FOR BLOOD, BRAINAND 


ad ‘ tea 
TIVE TONIC, ALWAYS 
EPTABLE AND RELIABLE, 


thens and quiets 

heart's blood, end 

t flesh, bone and 

t* xe wonders, curing 
4 GENERAL DEGILITY, 

, DYSPEPSIA, INSOMNIA. 

¥ action of the Liver and 


be fou 
bronenial dif 


* Prepared only W 


WHEAT BITTERS CO., 


Doe 19 Park Place, New York City- 


APROVED 
TER COLOR 


W DISCOVERY. 


re we have furnished the 


Turn Rancid. It is the 
ngest, Brightest and 


&.D..F.M 


DAVIS’S 
PAIN “SCRATCHES, 
KILLER  ‘ 


“WELLINGS, 


Dd | RAINS, 





monraerse 
IS THE 

GREAT |‘ 

REMEDY JFioxs, 
FOR 4. 





DRUGGISTS KEEP IT | 
EVERYWHERE, | 





SAVED FROM THE GRAVE. 


inty, 

g rapidly 

tall hope. 
nt of 

ine for 

ved likes 
| became 

t's Remedy 
t been for 


iid Lave been in 


INTERNAL REVENT? DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C, 


ington, D. C., 


g been troubled 

we, and, after 

xls of treat- 

she was induced 

snd after a thorough 
ired. Know- 

eerfully recommend 

| with diseases of above 


EXCRUCIATING PAIN. 


‘x 


rton, Mass., says: “I 
excruciating pain in my 
| physicians or medicine 

about three years 
taking Hunt's Remedy. I 


It also states that 
the inspection of pork o2 its arrival at German 
ports has proved useless. 

— The recent cyclone in Ohio and Indiana 
Swept across an area about twelve miles in 
length, with a path of but a few rojs wide. 
—Ano!d man, named Carlton Stetson, re- 
cently died in tbe City Hospital at Bangor, who 
jrove stage coaches into Boston before the days 
of railroads. 

— Governor elect Bourne of Rhode Island 
arrived home from a trip to Europe last week. 
— The new State Capital at Albany has already 
cost nearly five million dollars, and nearly five 
million more are now asked for, with nu assur- 
ance that that will complete the needs of ap- 
propriation. 

—Central Park in New York is held up to 
criticism by a journal of that city as having 
more gravel than grass, and more room for the 
wheels of the rich than the feet of the poor. 
—The Western Union Telegraph Company 
has beon disputing and finally paying a pole tax 
— Anarchists have been arrested in Paris for 
creulating seditious pamphiets among the 
troops. 

— The evacuation of Bedloe’s Island, in New 
York harbor, by the Government troops, is now 
taking place, preparatory to the occupation by 
the great Bartholdi statue of “Liberty.” 

— Unscrupulous manipulation is credited with 
having disgusted and drawn away ail the out- 
siders from Wall street. 

— Rev. Mr. Talmage said in a recent dts- 
course—‘"there is trouble that takes right hold 
of men and thrusts them like clusters into the 
wiae press. Trouble of the store you can leave 
in the store. Trouble of misrepresentation and 
abuse you can leave outside of your home. But 
bereavement goes with you into yourhome. It 
is trouble of mind that recurs to you with the 
sight of a familiar object.” 

— The total population of Greece is at present 
but a little more than t'vo millions. 

—The Pan-handle of Texas contains an area 
of five thousand square miles. A party of Eng- 
lish capitalists has bought it, and have contract 
ed fora wire fencetwo hundred miles long, to 
prevent the cattle from ranging north. 

— Fitzharris, alias “Skin-the-Goat,” who has 
been on trial in Dublin in connection with the 
Phenix Pak murders, bas subscribed one 
shilling towards the Parnell fund. 

— A personal friend of the President writes— 
“It is no secret whatever that the President's 
health is poor; that he chafes under the wear 


ECLIPSE 


IIIS reliable, self-regulating storm-proof, and 
noiseless Windmill, after a test of many years, 
has become a universal favorite wherever known. 
Among hosts of Patrons, nene can be found who 
are not convinces of its superior merits. the names 
of hundreds of prominent citizens in this vicinity 
using the Eclipse Mill, will be shown to those who 
call. Also autographic Testimonials. 

To those contemplating the use of Windmills, 
we would give the following word of advice. Do 
not purchase until thoroughly convinced by indis- 
putable proof of the worth of the machine. 3 

Can furnish on demand the four smallest sizes of 
Mills and different sizes of House Tanks. The larger 
Mills and Rail-road Tanks sapplied at short notice. 
For Circulars and information call or address 


L. H. WHEELER, 
40 Oliver St., Boston. 
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Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


Middlesex, ss Probate Court. 
To all persons interested in the estate of ELIZ ‘- 
BETH BROWN, late of Framiogham, ia said 
County, deceased, . _ Greeting. 
HEREAS, DEXTER NE" TON, the Execu- 
tor of the will of said deceased, has presented 
for allowance the seeond account of his administra- 
tion upon the estate of said deceased ‘ 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, 
to be holden at Cambridge, in said County, on the 
second Tuesday of June next, at nine o’clock in 
the forenoon, to show cause, if any you have, why 
the same should not be allowed. — And said executor 
is ordered to serve this Citation by pub ishing 
the same once a week, in the Massachusetts Plough- 
man, &® newspaper printed at Boston, three weeks 
successively, the last publicsiion to be two days at 
st before said Court. 
~_—— GEORGE M. B1.VOKS, Esquire, Jud e 
of said Court, this twenty-second da of May, in the 
year of our Lord one t d eight and 


aa J. H. TYLER, Remaster. 


JAMES PYLE'S 








PEARLINE 
me BEST THING KNOWN 
WASHING" BLEACHING 


18 HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 


QUINCY 

&.., 53 Beekman St. 
Ann THE 
ou 

Zee BLANCHARD 


~ BUTTER-WORKER 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 
FULLY DESCRIBING AND ILLUSTRATING IT. 


BOSTON 


New York. 


DARLING’S 


























AND 


ANIMAL 





After a two meme by a ar a AL 
best butter- ers ina’ Ps country, 
now ready to offer, with confidence, to Dairymen 
and to the Trade, a Hand Butter-Worker, op- 
erating on the rinciple of direct and powerful pres- 
estead oF rol » grinding, or sliding upon 
the batter. 
We claim that it is the ony Lan = tap _ 
ll certainly, quickly, and easily © out a 
= 2 h ' does not and cannot injure 


rm high grades of Chemicals, only. 
witord oh oer T+ TA ved a pliances 
for producing the finest quality of “gilt ” 


We are making more extensively than ever the 
well known 


Blanchard Churn, 


with our many recent improvements. Five sizes 
made for Family Dairies. Five sizes made for Fac- 
tory use. Perfect stock and best work. Strong, 
simple, efficient, i t, and durab They 
are every way “THE BEST,” and continue to be 


The Standard Churns of the Country. 


Inquire of the nearest Dealer in such goods fora 
“Buancuanp Boutres-Worken,” or a genuine 
« BuawonarD Cavey,” and if he has none on hand, 


Send fer 


OUR NEW CIRCULAR OF 1883, 


which contains much valuable information. 





PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


feb10.17 


UNE FINE BONE 


FERTILIZER, 


Made from Animal material and 


L. B. DARLING & CO., 


rich, the plant will grow loo luxuriant, and 
lose its aromatic qualities. 





Gm Sydney Smith being ill, bis physician ad- 
vised him to “take a walk upon an empty 
stomach.” “* Upon whose ?” asked Sydney, Suill 
better steps to take would be the purchase of 
Dr. R. V. Pierce’s ** Golden Medical Discovery ” 
and “Pleasant Purgative Pellets,” which are 
especially valuable to those wh» are obliged to 
lead sedentary lives, or are afflicted with any 
chronic disease of iha stomach or bowels. By 
druggists. 





— It was remarked, in the course of legislative 
debate afew days ago, that Boston capitalists 
have made a mistake in developing other States, 
and should now be encouraged to help along 
energetic and capable young men in Massacbu- 
setts. 





Florida strawberries usually sell for $1 
per quart basket, when first brought to Northern 
markets. Wheat Bitters bring the same price 
per bottle during all seasons. The first are a 
luxury. The latter isa necessity—because it 
cures most human maladies. 





— Not so much tobacco is smoked in Scotland 
as in England, although Scotland is more of a 
smoking country. This is owing to the superior 
thrift of the Scotch even in the matter of tobacco, 





em Sprains, Lameness, Pains and Stitches, 
Weak Back or Disease of the Spine will be im- 
mediately relieved on application of a Hop 
Plaser over the affected part. It’s penetrative 
power is wonderful. Warranted to be the best 
made. 





acm Fast, brilliant and fasbionable are the 
Diamond Dyes colors. One package colors 1 to 
4 lbs. of goods. 10 cents for any color. 


— This is one of Whittier’s verses in the June 
number of the Atlantic, which will greatly 
stimulate the Puritan-Quaker controversy :— 


“Bared to the waist for the nerth wind’s grip 
And keener sting of the constable’s whip, 
The blood that tollowed each hissing blow 
Froze as it sprinkled the winter snow.” 








— Three bundred slaves are said to be owned 
by the Navaja Iadians in Arizona. [he owners 
of the slaves have always held that they have 
absolute power over them, and think as little of 
killing one of them as of killing a dog. 





gm Hall’s Hair Renewer renews, cleanses 
brightens, and invigorates the hair, and restores 
faded or gray hair to its youthful color and 
lustre. People with gray hair prefer to use the 
Renewer, rather than proclaim to the world 








send postal for Prices and Descriptive Circulars to 
THE INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


through their bleached locks that they are be- 


zine. myl9-5t 








SOLUBLE PACIFIC | GUANO: 


ANNUAL SALES, 50,000 TONS. 

This old and reliable Fertilizer, which has been on the market for 
eighteen years, is unsurpassed for use on Farm, Garden, Lawn, 
or Flower Bed. It is a complete manure, rich in all the necessary 
elements. The Farmer who plants his crops, looking to the money 
they will return, finds that every dollar’s worth of 


SOLUBLE PACIFIC CUANO 


4 applied to the soil, repays its cost many times over. Try it, and be 
convinced. Pamphlets, with testimonials, etc., forwarded free. If 
there is no local agent in your vicinity, address 


GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 
Gen’l Selling Agents, Boston, Mass. 





he Planet. Jr... Seed prili« 1 
Combived Drill. also the Horse Hoe as 
gardeners cannot aff » be without our labor-saving toois 
siogue with 40 engravings and chapter on proper Culuvation of Crop 
te your own addr ree wpen receipt of ten names of neg 
& CO., Patenices and Sole Manufacturers of the Planet Jr. G 


* 

tain that farmers and 
n a us «Our 32 page Cat 
very ope working the soil, will be sent 
& Most interested im farmang and gardening ®. b. ALLEN 
is 127 & 129 Catharine St, Philadelphia, Pa 


tas a universal 
var Cataiog 


ra 
@ guarantoes to intere 


ern Massachusetts, Rhode Island and New Hampshire. jan20 l0toew 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 51, 52 and 53 North Market St., Boston, Mass., General Agents for East 








SIBLEY'S SEEDS 


of ALL, PLANTS, for ALL CRO for - wae 
MATES. Ail 


: 0} b 
, are tested; only the best sent out. 
Grain and Farm Seed Manual; History and best methods 
of culture of pt t Crops, oo ~ odder are, Tree’ 
anting, etc. only te. Annual Cuta «and Price List 
veral thousand varicties, FREE. — of POOR StEBS. 


Tnrsans HIRAM SIBLEY & CO, Rochester, N.Y». Chicago, Ik 





feb24.26t eow 


t FREE with full 
WELCOME..41 
_ Addzess or call upon DANIEL F, BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 
my5-4t 





Croup, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
JOHNSON'S ANODYNE "LINLMENT will posi- 
tively prevent these terrible diseases, and will cure nine 
cases out of ten. Information that will save many 
sent free by mail. Don't delay a moment. Prevention ig 
better than cure. 1. 3. Jouxsox & Co., Boston, Mass. 


DIPHTHERI 


nov'l-y 











Cooley Creamers. 


straied. 


Their Superiority demon- 


where people in your town can read it wad we will send you the last namber of our popular, 10 cent Maga- of $1, postage stamps may be enclosed for such excess. 


veral offer because we desire to 
© induce every one to 


e make this ! 


ive Dobbins’ 

now just how good it fs, 
tinue to use the soap for years, we 5 
If they only use the fifteen bars, getting the dollar's 
worth of music gratis, we shall lose money. This 
shows our confide nee, The Soap can be bought of 
all grocers—the musie can only be got of us. 
that our name ts on each wrapper. 

A box of this Soap contains sixty bars, Any! 

uy ing a box, and Sending weeny cuts of Mrs. Fogy, 
can select musie to the amount of $4.60. This Seap 
improves with age, and you are not asked to buy a 
seless article, but one you use every week. 


L. CRAGIN & C0," rmtindcipiia 


my27-y 





STONINGTON LINE, 


INSIDE ROUTE. 
FOK — 


NEW YORK Sosz" 


AND 
Express train leaves Boston & Avovidenes R. R. 


WEST. 
Station daily (Sundays excepted) at 6:30 P 


Tickets and Staterooms secured at Company office, 
214 Washington street, cor. State, and at Boston & 
Providence R. R. Station 
J. W. RICHARDSON. Agent, Boston. 
A. A. FOLSOM, Supt. B. & P. R. R. ‘y23-tf 


NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND R. R. 


Resumption of the Favorite 


Transfer Steamer Maryland 


ROUTE, 


SUNDAY, February 18, 1883, 





TO 
PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, 
WASHINGTON, FLOMIDA, 
and the SOUTM. 

The evening train from Boston will leave at 6.50 
P. M., daily, arriving at Jersey City, 4 A. M.; Phila- 
delphia, 6.50 A. M.; Baltimore, 9.50 A. M.; Wash. 
ington, 11.10 A. M.; connecting immediately with 
“PAST LINE,” arr ving at Kichmond, 3.08 P. M.; 
Charleston, 6.50 A. M.; Savannah, 10.30 A. M.; Jacke 
sonville, 6.00 P. M,—only 461-2 hours from Boston, 
with but one change of cars, aud that inthe same 

depot at Washington. 

MAGNIFICENT PULLMAN CARS BETWEEN 
BOSION and WASHINGTON without change. 
Connections made at Philadelphia with trains 
West, via Penn. R. R. 

THE LATEST TRAIN FROM NEW YORK 
leaves Grand Central Depot at 11.35 P. M. week 
days, for Boston, via N. Y.& N.E.R. R. Return- 
ing leaves Boston at 9 A.M. With Drawing Room 
Cars. 


NORWICH LINE. 


FARE ¢ NEW 
REDUCED $3 YORK. 


The New Steamer CITY OF WORCES.- 
TER runs or this line. 
Steamboat Express train leaves Boston at 6.30 P 
M week days, due in New York, 7.00 A. M.; con 
necting with trains for Philade!phia, Baltimore and 


and tear of his office; and that he looks forward 
with intense longing to the day of release from 
his irksome responsibilities.” 

— It is said that in spite of all that party ora- 
tors may say to the contrary, it is notorious that 
the divisions in the Liberal ranks are deep and MICRCOCOPICAL DISCOVERY. ~ 
vital, and that it is only Mr. Gladstone’s person- THATCHER'S 
al authority which keeps the different elements 1 orenee oth el 
Remedy is a purely vegetable prepara- cagethen. Eahesatnase Gow aguuaaag € — ey it. We 
cicaly popu Oy ut Pa [ts et Pe masse fn ois ae a Te 
doubled at a general election.” 


apai-lt 
most emphatic testimonials from the proprietors of 
large creameries and dairies full of solid facts await 
—At the coming Commencement at Cambridge 
University, Eng., Prof. Huxley, who will deliver <7 ores 


SPARROW’S 
epee, py by d mail. Putupin 1, 44 10 oz. bot- 
rT. 
the Rede lecture, is expected to answer the last TH DINGEE & CONARD co. 


BaiGcH GRADE 
and 1 4 10 gal. cans. 
Rose Gro S| rove, Chester Co., 
year’s lecture of Matthew Arnold, and strow that 


t 
feb3-eowl0t 
science is equal to literary culture to develope 


Canada, who will give to each Show the Highest Valuations. 
phe higher nature of man. 


it Blanding’s drug-store in 
k the fifst dose there, and 
1 was free from all pain, 


aged and passing on to decay. Washington. Returning, steamer leaves Pier 40, 
wane : ms : E North River, New York, at 4.30 P. M., connecting 
They are SELF -Sxrumrno. | with train leaving New London at 4.00 A. M.., arriv- 
Five Geld Miedala and | ingin Boston at 7.55 A. M. 
' Seven Silver Medals for ickets and Berths secured at Office, 322 Washin 
superiority. Usz Less Ics. | ton street, corner of Milk, or at N. Y. & N. E.R. 
Make Berrer Burrer. Station, foot of Summer strect, Boren. pal : 
Churns—Eureka Butter Workers and 8. M. FELTON, Jn, *’ Gene i res 
Victims of excessive indulgence or youthful fall line of Botter Factory supplies. we General Manager. en. Pass. Agent. 
indiscretions and pernicious solitary practices, Send postal for circulars and testimonials. “ 


suffering from Premature Decay or old age, Ner- Vi. FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 5 WATCH onate 
Economy! Strength! Dura- 
bility! ELEGANT DESIGNS! 
GUARANTEED for 20 Years! 


x. * | 
vous Debility, Lack of Self-confidence, Impaired * | _mbli-l3eow 
feb24-eow7t 


Memory, Loss of Sale ee. poy 
stamps for 
Fee tele giving means of certain car DOUBLE HARPOON 
with numerous testimonials. Address WoRLD’s 
ELASTIC PAINTS 50¢. per gal. 
Also Black Diamond Cement for Repair- 
ing Roofs, Gutters, Cisterns, etc. 
LASTEIC PAINT CO., 
my5-13t 


DisPensaRY MgpicaL ASs0ciaTION, Buffalo, 
64 Munneman &:., Boston. 


GIVEN AWAY. 


OSS ROSE DECORATED TEA SETS, French 
China Gold Band Tea Sets, Stone China Dinner 
Sets, and hundreds of othert‘PREMIUMS to persons 
— up TEA CLUS3S. Send posial card for Cata- 
22. including 5 one cent songs FREE. 
oy TEA C@.,, 333 Broadway, Providence, 
R. 1. mch81-18t 


can now asp a fortune, Ont- 
fit worth 610 free. Address B. G. 
RIDEOUT 4 CO., 10 Barclay St., N. ¥. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
OPIUM to 20 Days. _ No Pay until Cured, 


dL, Steruays, M, D., Lebanon, Vbie 
myls-it 


Their Success without a 


always bears the above symbol, and name of PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS, - CONCORD, N. H. WONDE RF aie, 


UL INSTRUMENTS 
e - PYLE, NEW YORK. maw — a 27 Sue antlers ra 


ig J 


\ 





il and His Silver. 
me how Tcame te use it seme® h this was three years ago I have 
hman who, on his death- : f disease and have not had to take 
wanted to make thing® ‘ince. I believe Hunt's Remedy to 
iby leaving come money to est ney and liver medicine ever known, 

yrecommend it to all sufferers 


nto Heaven wt ; this terrible disease.” 


— Queen Emma of Holland is forty years 
younger than the King. 





mh'7-Tteow 
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WRECKED MANHOCD. = 
Printers. 





} se 6m 
the kirk, d’ye think ?° 
t, mon,” answered 

the experiment. 
Rev. F.E Osbornes 


said be- (myls-3t) 














to try 
tory, 
he 

, Jersey City, pastor of -< 
fest Hoboken, ¢ ntinues - 
» Parker's Towre ;I trie 
y expeetations™s 


—_“yl-cow2it 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1076. 


BAKER’S . 


CHOCOLATES 


Daker's Premium Chocolate, the best 
Preparation of plain chocolate for farm- 
ily use.—Aaker’s Breakfast Cocoa, 
from which the excess of oil has been 
removed. easily digested and admirably 

se. It seems to rouse vey - adapted for invalids. — Baker's Vamila 

t, too, for its po 2 Chocolate, aaa drink or eaten as con- 
sr he liquor babit “oo ey 7 p sence me nn ley highly 
" ne . rists.— Baker’ 
Font M a i a be called simplY Br —~y-~ 4 3 hy diet for enil- 
pNic, willl - - roma, 
lc. As unpriacipied dealers tet arti- dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, & 
their customers wit ginger Ty most excellent article for families. 
Dame of ginger; and ss drop Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


edient, We 
—_ flavoring ingredie ne 
no ohange, however, Ww K & COn 
otties al 
yy of PANKER fac- ‘ _ 5 and the result is much = roadwa 
the genuine medic 2a day at he ve easily made. Cis coal costing no more money 
i the Vault free, ; y 
= 6@.5e jly-0ow teaz-y Addres )Tauz & Co., Augusta, Me, the old syste han un 














It more thaa met m 
lad to testify to its excellenee - 
° 

he root of all digestive and ee 
common among men of MY - a 
n and chronic invalids the — ail 
ran’. and i« destined to supp ha 
lor this purpose. A single one Pick 
pe +. and sense of lite 


— According to the London World, Lord 
Crewe and Sir Charles Forster are believed to be 
the twe most assiduous churchgoes in London. 





purchaser 
scopy of the New Guipz Gust out) on the 
Dairy and how toselecta milch cow. It contains Being very rich in plant food they are remarkable 
over a ane 7% or a us 150 for * copy for en ng a thrifty and heavy growth through- 
a] . Thatcher > Potedam, N. ¥. out the season. 
Patent Channel Can Creamery. feb10-171 We invite investigation. Call and examine, or : 
without ice. Perfect re- send for pamphlet. Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 

CEMENT FOR SILOS. 


le medicine for ladies of 

. Suited for large or JUDSON & SPARROW, pound is a most valuab: 

small dairies, creameries, or matteo. We.28 South Market 6¢., Becton, Mace | *!! ages who may be afflicted with any form of 
. Tun BEST BRANDS ROSENDALE,| mb3-13: 

One creamery at wholesale, where I have NE WARK and PORTLAND CEMENT for sale 





BEST aa 


mh3i-6.eow 


LOW’S RELIABLE VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


Raising New Varieties a Specialty. As the Origin- 
ater and first im: roducer of the Eesex My- 
brid Squash and Essex Mybrid Tomato 

witbout exception the best varieties in cultivation), 

invite ali who want Seed Pure and 7rue to send 
to headquarters. All seed by the pound sent Free 
of Pestage. Seed to Market Gardeners, who buy | 
in quantity, at Special Rutes. Seed Potatoes, 
Cheice Cabb and ® 


Kennett Bauare,Chester 














The accounts from Delaware and Mary- 
land concerning the peach crop all run one 
way, and that is favorable to a good yield. 
We shall soon be able to form a judgment 
about the prospect for peaches nearer home, 
which are always superior to the rest, 


secre an Blea Cie 
Berkshire, an ‘olan na 

liar to the sex. Her Remedies are 
= a only put aol in liquid forms but in Pilis and 
Lozenges in which forms they are securely sent 





cream. Special discount on large ord-rs. 
no agents. Send for circular. Agents | ip jots to suit, either delivered at Depot in Boston, or 
wanted. —_ atany station in New England at manufacturer’s through the mails. 
. KR. LEN prices. 
‘i o— Mass. aus reve. — There is a prayer wheel in Utica, by means 
meh 17-13t y Street,BOST ON. of which a prayer may be repeated five hundred 


jan6227-10t eow ECTL 
minute. RD ELIXIR 
from all varieties of Poultry, Cireu-| qyagH BUGGIES, Warruaxs S C | A I j C A Game Sites Be 
Henig Sein Belzertore 3 cr a | ma can g@eep_& fortame, Ont Sit. Fosse 
A. 
ence, R. 


bP ALEX: PEOPLES, W 
Seed Special- y nd . est 
ULL ‘st | Chester, Chester Co.,Pa. Send stamp for 
Nee: eT ow LOW, seccmmnn, | nd Price Lin iu 
Essex, Essex Co., Mass - 








Ty 
BISHOP SOULE’S LINIMENT, 


ET HAS PERF ¥ CURED 
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ta In Ohio the farmers have abandoned 
the old plan of working out the road tax. 
The roads are kept in repair by contract, 


s.—Silk Fish Lines. Pure Berkshin 
Bigs alleges, First- 


class Prasded Olied Silk 
Lines.by maill,in lengths 
to suit. Price per yard, 
- No. 1 (Trout), 2% cts.: 


Me, Palatine, I» | No.3 (Bass),dcts, E, J, MARTIN, Rockville, Conn. 
ap2s-5t 
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72 a Week, 








EGGS ss 
Mass. jan2T-eow9t petrgted phgetetone bes | pee o my $10 sent tree. For full particulars ad- ciel ont 


— 
ome dress E. @. Ripzovt & Co., 10 Barclay St, N. BHITH & CO., Bole 
to $20 . Samples worth $5 free. Lame Back, &c., after all else has fmiled. Sold by nov 
eis oemen aoe, Sh mbit-ITt | rages, ’ Necti-cowast | ¥- Bovl2-62t 
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